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The War 


OCCUPATION OF MADAGASCAR BY THE BRITISH 


[Released to the press May 4] 

The French Ambassador in Washington was 
informed on the evening of May 4 in the fol- 
lowing sense: 


The President of the United States has been 
informed that Madagascar has been occupied 
by British forces. This occupation has the full 
approval and support of the Government of 
the United States. The island of Madagascar 
presents the definite danger to the United Na- 
tions of occupation or use by the Axis powers, 
especially Japan. Such occupation by the Axis 
powers would constitute a definite and serious 
danger to the United Nations in their fight to 
maintain the kind of civilization to which 
France and to which the United Nations have 
been so long accustomed. 

The Government of the United States is at 
war with the Axis powers, and if it becomes 
necessary or desirable for American troops or 
ships to use Madagascar in the common cause, 


the United States will not hesitate to do so at 
any time. 

The United States and Great Britain are in 
accord that Madagascar will, of course, be re- 
stored to France after the war or at any time 
that the occupation of Madagascar is no longer 
essential to the common cause of the United 
Nations. 

In view of the fact that the island of Mada- 
gascar will be held in trust for France, in 
order to protect it from attack by any one of 
the Axis powers, any warlike act permitted by 
the French Government against the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain or the Government of 
the United States would, of necessity, have to 
be regarded by the Government of the United 
States as an attack upon the United Nations 
as a whole. 

The American Chargé at Vichy was in- 
structed to convey this message to the French 
Government. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MARTINIQUE 


[Released to the press May 9] 

The President has directed a visit by Ad- 
miral John H. Hoover, as Commander of the 
Caribbean Sea Front, accompanied by a rep- 
resentative of the Department of State, to Mar- 
tinique for the purpose of seeking with the 
French High Commissioner there an under- 
standing with respect to the local problem 
presented by the French possessions in the 


Caribbean area arising out of the collaboration 
policy of Monsieur Laval. 

Admiral Hoover and Mr. Samuel Reber, As- 
sistant Chief of the Division of European Af- 
fairs, Department of State, arrived at Mar- 
tinique the morning of May 9. 

Admiral Hoover is authorized to propose 
an arrangement whereby the French flag may 
continue to fly over the French Caribbean pos- 
sessions and French sovereignty there will re- 
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main unchanged, and whereby Admiral Rob- 
ert will continue to be recognized as the ulti- 
mate governing authority of French Caribbean 
possessions. 

Should mutually satisfactory arrangements 
be reached with Admiral Robert as High Com- 
missioner, assuring that the French authorities 
in the French Caribbean — Atlantic Coast area 
will not furnish aid or comfort to Axis forces, 
the United States is prepared to safeguard the 
interests of France in these areas, to maintain 
their economic life, and to assure that all assets 
of the French Government in the French Car- 
ibbean possessions be held for the ultimate use 
of the French people. 


FALL OF CORREGIDOR 
STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


(Released to the press May 6] 


Corregidor and Bataan will live forever in 
the memory of Americans. They stand for 
reverses that are but preludes to victory. The 
heroism and the glorious sacrifice of their de- 
fenders are a fire in which the soul of America 
is being tempered into invincible steel. 


MESSAGE FROM NEW ZEALAND 


[Released to the press by the White House May 7] 


The President has received the following 
cable message from the Right Honorable Peter 
Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand: 


‘Will you kindly inform President Roosevelt 
how profoundly the Government, Parliament 
and people of New Zealand have been moved by 
the fall of Corregidor. 

“The very gallant defense of the fortress 
against overwhelming odds has been, and ever 
will be an inspiration and a glorious example 
to all of us who are banded together to resist 
aggression and to preserve and restore freedom. 

“Corregidor has not been in vain—it will live 
forever in the memory of man as one of the 
great feats of arms of all time.” 
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EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL 


[Released to the press May 4] 


The S.S. Drottningholm is expected to sail 
from New York on May 7 with Axis officials 
and nationals en route to Lisbon. 

The Department of State is endeavoring to 
make arrangements to charter the S.S. Grips. 
holm of Swedish registry for use in the ex. 
change of United States and Latin American 
diplomats and nationals from Japan. 


[Released to the press May 7] 


The Swiss Government has consented to act 
as guarantor for the compliance of the various 
governments concerned with the terms of the 
agreement reached by these governments for 
the exchange of Axis and American diplomats 
and nationals, 

Lt. Col. Charles Gossweiler of the Swiss 
Army was designated by the Swiss Govern- 
ment to act as its representative and is aboard 
the S.S. Drottningholm together with Mr. 
Frederick B. Lyon, an officer of the Depart- 
ment of State. The Portuguese Government 
has consented to act for all the governments 
concerned as guarantor for the exchange on 
Portuguese territory. It is contemplated that 
a number of similar exchanges will be carried 
out as soon as possible. 

[Released to the press May 7] 


Ambassadors and ministers of the Axis, with 
their staffs and other nationals, who departed 
on May 7 on the 8.8. Drottningholm for Lisbon 
to be exchanged with American officials and 
nationals formerly in Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, have been con- 
centrated during their stay in the United States 
at Asheville, N. C., White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This part of the exchange has been arranged 
with the cooperation of the following Ameri- 
can republics which have broken relations with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan: Bolivia, Colombia, 
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Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and Vene- 
mela. 

The Governments of Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay, which have also broken relations with 
the Axis, have cooperated among themselves 
and with the United States for a direct con- 
temporaneous exchange of officials and nation- 
als from Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo. 

The groups arrived in Jersey City on six 
special trainson May7. The group from Ashe- 
ville, composed of 226 Italian, Rumanian, and 
Bulgarian officials and nationals left Asheville 
in two trains at 3:40 p.m. and 4:30 p.m., May 6. 
The group from White Sulphur Springs, com- 
posed of 426 German officials and nationals, left 
White Sulphur Springs in three trains at 11:45 
pm., May 6, and 12:45 a.m. and 1:05 a.m., 
May 7. The group from Cincinnati, Ohio, com- 
posed of 215 German and Italian officials and 
nationals, left Cincinnati on one train at 6:30 
pm., May 6. The remaining persons depart- 
ing on the Drottningholm were non-officials and 
were collected in New York. 

All of these persons arrived in New York on 
the morning of May 7 and were transported by 
bus from the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in 
Jersey City direct to the American Export Line 
pier, where the Drottningholm was lying. 
They were immediately embarked as the busses 
reached the gangway. 


[Released to the press May 7] 

The Swedish-American steamship Drott- 
ningholm sailed from Jersey City on May 7, 
1942 with German, Italian, Hungarian, Ruma- 
nian, and Bulgarian officials from the United 
States and the other American republics, and 
their families, staffs of their respective mis- 
sions, and accompanying nationals, totaling 948 
persons. A list of passengers, showing their 
status, nationality, and the countries from 
which they have departed, was released on May 
7, 1942 as Department of State press release no. 
197. This voyage is the first exchange of Axis 
diplomats and nationals. 
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A list of United States officials, officials of 
certain of the other American republics, and 
American newspaper correspondents being ex- 
changed for Axis officials and newspaper 
correspondents sailing on the steamship Drott- 
ningholm on May 7, 1942 was issued as 
Department of State press release no. 205. 
The American diplomats and nationals will 
board the vessel on its return trip from Lisbon. 

A list of other United States nationals and 
nationals of the other American republics who 
will return on the Drottningholm from Lisbon 
will be announced later. 


COMMODITIES ALLOCATED TO OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press May 4] 

The Government of the United States, as a 
further measure of inter-American cooperation, 
has announced in Washington a list of addi- 
tional commodities allocated to the other Amer- 
ican republics for the second quarter of 1942. 

This list, announced jointly by the Depart- 
ment of State, the Board of Economic Warfare, 
and the War Production Board, supplements 
the allocations announced on April 4, 1942+ and 
comprises the following materials: Iron and 
steel; lead; natural amorphous graphite; fluor- 
spar; uranium salts and compounds; ascorbic 
acid; thiamine hydrochloride; sulfanilimide; 
sulfaguanidine; cranes, hoists, and derricks; 
and mechanical household refrigerators. 

The Board of Economic Warfare and the 
War Production Board are developing admin- 
istrative procedures which are expected to 
implement more effectively the allocations to 
the other American republics. In order to 
avoid undue congestion of export shipments at 
ports and railway terminals and to insure that 
the commodities most urgently needed by our 
neighboring republics are given preference 
over less essential goods, consideration is being 
given to a plan to coordinate the issuance of 
export licenses with the availability of ocean 
freight. 


1 Bulletin of April 4, 1942, p. 274. 
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ARGENTINE APPRECIATION FOR 
ASSISTANCE TO CREW OF TANKER 
“VICTORIA” 


'Released to the press May 9] 


The following message of appreciation was 
received by the Under Secretary of State from 
the president and the secretary of the Argen- 
tine Navigation Company Mihanovich: 

“Buenos Ares, May 7, 1942. 

“On behalf of the Argentine Navigation 
Company Mihanovich, I have great honor in 
expressing to Your Excellency our deepest ap- 
preciation of the chivalrous attitude adopted 
by the American Government in connection 
with the misadventure experienced by our 
motor vessel Victoria. Under the existing cir- 
cumstances, such an attitude, of which we have 
at this moment been notified by our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, is most particularly appreci- 
ated by us and calls for our most profound and 
sincere gratitude. Please accept the expression 
of the Company’s and our personal respects. 

Axperto A. Doprro, President 
AnceLo Sancuez Enta, Secretary” 


The following reply was sent by the Under 
Secretary of State: 


“Wasutneton, May 8, 1942. 

“On behalf of the Government of the United 
States, I thank you and Doctor Sanchez Elia 
and the members of the Mihanovich company 
for the very generous message concerning the 
assistance rendered by the United States Naval 
Patrol to the officers and crew of the Argen- 
tine tanker Victoria. My Government is of 
course particularly happy that, in being en- 
abled to render assistance after the torpedoing 
of the Victoria, it was able to effect the rescue 
of officers and men who can continue to main- 
tain commerce between the American republics 
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despite the indiscriminate and lawless attacks 
of a ruthless enemy. With warm personal re. 
gards and best wishes to the members of your 
company. 

SumMNerR WELLEs” 


Ambassador Armour at Buenos Aires has 
reported that Sefor Dodero, president of the 
Mihanovich organization, also called upon him 
personally to express appreciation. At the 
same time, Sefior Dodero presented Ambas- 
sador Armour with a gift of $20,000 for the 
Navy Relief Society in Washington, which he 
stated the Mihanovich organization wished to 
contribute to the relief of American naval sea- 
men as a testimonial of the organization’s ap- 
preciation of the part played by the United 
States Navy in saving the officers and crew of 
the Victoria. Ambassador Armour has been 
requested to express the deep appreciation of the 


Navy Relief Society. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: SUPPLEMENT 4 TO 
REVISION I 


[Released to the press May 4] 


The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attor- 
ney General, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, and the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, on May 4 
issued Supplement 4 to Revision I of the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
promulgated February 7, 1942.1 

Part I of this supplement contains 477 addi- 
tional listings in the other American republics 
and 25 deletions. Part II contains 114 addi- 
tional listings outside the American republics 
and 18 deletions. 


‘List printed in 7 Federal Register 3293. 
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VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESIDENT OF PERU 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


[Released to the press by the White House May 7] 


I am particularly happy to welcome His 
Excellency, the President of Peru, to the United 
States and to Washington. This unprecedented 
visit of the Chief Executive of Peru during his 
active incumbency in that high office is a con- 
crete indication of the strong bonds which today 


exist between Peru and the United States. 
President Prado’s visit is, I believe, a splendid 
example of the friendly and cooperative rela- 
tionships between the American republics 
which are determined to preserve freedom and 
democracy in the Americas. 


PROGRAM OF VISIT 


(Released to the press May 7] 

The revised program for the visit of His 
Excellency Manuel Prado, President of the 
Republic of Peru, follows. 


Wepnespay, May 6 
President Manuel Prado, with the following 
members of the presidential party, will arrive 
at Miami late in the afternoon. 


His Excellency Dr. Francisco Tudela 

His Excellency Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde 

The Honorable Dr. Roberto MacLean Estenos 

The Honorable Sefior Carlos Holguin de 
Lavalle 

Dr. Pedro Bustamente, Presidential Secre- 
tary 

Gen. of Aviation Fernando Melgar, Military 
Aide 

Capt. of the Navy José R. Alzamora, Naval 
Aide 

Col. José M. Tamayo, Military Aide 

American Ambassador R. Henry Norweb 

The President of Peru will be received by the 

following officials: 

His Excellency Manuel de Freyre y San- 
tander, Ambassador of Peru at Wash- 
ington 


The Honorable George T. Summerlin, Chief 
of the Division of Protocol of the De- 
partment of State 

The Honorable Gonzalo N. de Aramburu, Di- 
rector of Protocol of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Peru 

Brig. Gen. John B. Coulter, U.S.A., Military 
Aide to President Prado 

Capt. Paulus P. Powell, U.S.N., Naval Aide 
to President Prado 


Tuourspay, May 7 


9:15am. President Prado and the mem- 
bers of the presidential party will leave from 
Miami for Washington. 

4:15 pm. The President of Peru and the 
presidential party will arrive at Washington, 
D.C., where they will be received by an official 
reception committee. Military honors will be 
rendered. 

5:30 p.m. President Prado will arrive at the 
White House. 

8:00 p.m. State dinner at the White House. 
President Prado will remain at the White 
House for the night. 
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Frmay, May 8 


10:30 a.m. President Prado will leave the 
White House for the Blair House, 1651 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. 

11:30 am. Leave for visit to Annapolis. 

1:00 pm. Luncheon in honor of the Presi- 
dent at the Naval Academy. 

5:30 p.m. Reception for chiefs of mission 
at the Blair House. 

8:15 p.m. The Under Secretary of State, 
Mr. Sumner Welles, will give a dinner at Oxon 
Hill Manor in honor of President Prado. 


Saturpay, May 9 


10:00 am. Leave for visit to Arlington 
Cemetery (Tomb of the Unknown Soldier) and 
Mount Vernon. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon at Blair House. 

4:00 p.m. Reception at the Pan American 
Union. 

5:30 pm. Press conference at the Blair 
House. 

8:15 p.m. Dinner at Peruvian Embassy in 
honor of President Prado, followed by recep- 
tion. 

Sunpay, May 10 


1:00 p.m. Luncheon in honor of President 
Prado by Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Adolf A. Berle. 

P.M. Open. 


Monpay, May 11 


A.M. Visit to the Capitol. 
P.M. Open. 


4:30 p.m. Leave Blair House for Union Sta- 
tion. 


5:10 p.m. Leave Washington for Detroit. 


Tuespay, May 12 


8:15 am. Arrive Detroit. 

8:30am. Leave for Ford Willow Run Plant 
and return to the River Rouge Plant. Lunch- 
eon at Dearborn Inn by Mr. Edsel Ford. 

1:30 p.m. Leave for Chrysler Tank Ar- 
senal. 

2:00 pm. Arrive Tank Arsenal. 
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3:45 p.m. Leave for Proving Grounds, 

4:30 p.m. Leave for hotel. 

7:30 pm. Dinner by Chrysler Corporation 
at Detroit Club. 


Wepnespay, May 13 


2:55 am. Leave Detroit for Buffalo. 

7:45 a.m. Arrive Buffalo. 

A.M. Visit to Curtiss-Wright Airplane 
Plant No. 1. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon by the Curtiss-Wright 
Company in honor of President Prado. 

P.M. Visit to Curtiss-Wright Airplane 
Plant No. 2. 

P.M. Visit to Niagara Falls. 

7:30 p.m. Dinner at the Statler Hotel. 

10:00 p.m. Leave Buffalo for Boston. 


Tuourspay, May 14 


9:10 a.m. Arrive Boston. 

10:30 a. m. Visit to Harvard University. 

1:30 p.m. Luncheon in honor of President 
Prado by the Governor of Massachusetts. 

4:00 p.m. Leave Boston for New York. 

9:05 p.m. Arrive New York. Proceed to 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


Fripay, May 15 


9:00 a.m. Leave for West Point. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon in honor of President 
Prado at the Military Academy. 

3:30 p.m. Departure for New York City. 

7:15 p. m. Dinner in honor of President 
Prado by the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Satrurpay, May 16 


12:30 p. m. Leave for Belmont Park. 
1:15 p.m. Luncheon in honor of President 
Prado at the Turf and Field Club, given by 
Mr. George D. Widener, President of Belmont 
Park. 
Sunpay, May 17 
Open. 
Monpay, May 18 


1:00 p.m. Luncheon in honor of President 
Prado by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Dinner—open. 
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Turspay, May 19 


1;00 p.m. Luncheon—open. 
8:00 p.m. Farewell dinner in honor of Pres- 
ident Prado given by the Pan American Society. 


Wepnespay, May 20 


A. M. Open. 
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:00 p.m. Luncheon—open. 
:05 p.m. Leave for Miami by train. 


® 


TuHourspay, May 21 
Arrive Miami. 
Fripay, May 22 

Leave Miami by plane for Peru. 
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CULTURAL FACTORS IN THE FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH W. BALLANTINE! 


[Released to the press May 9] 


I feel especially privileged today to be the 
guest of a society with so long and honorable 
a record of dedication to the advancement of 
culture and to the cultivation of interest in 
public affairs. I feel that our greatest hope of 
rebuilding a new world on progressive lines 
out of the sorry plight in which we now find 
ourselves lies in enlightened and far-sighted 
leadership, which can only be provided by men 
of broad and liberal culture. 

The direction which emphasis upon culture 
or the converse gives to national policies is well 
illustrated in the history of the Far East. 

China early in its history recognized the 
value to society of men of letters and accorded 
its four principal social groups a relative pre- 
cedence in the following order: Literati, farm- 
ers, artisans, and merchants. Today in China’s 
resistance against Japanese aggression this 
social grouping has no practical significance. 
Chinese armies are recruited from all classes, 
and the courage with which military leaders 
such as Chiang Kai-shek and Pai Chung-hsi 
are keeping up their struggle against heavy odds 


*Delivered before the American Whig Cliosophic 


Society, Princeton, N.J., and broadcast over station 

WTTM, Trenton, N.J., May 9, 1942. Mr. Ballantine 

is a Foreign Service officer assigned to the Division 

of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State. 
459814422 


has caused the Chinese people to revise their 
estimates of the place of the soldier in society. 
This, however, is beside the point which I wish 
to bring out, namely, that in traditional Chinese 
political philosophy the emphasis has been upon 
national policies of peace rather than those of 
war. 

Japan, which borrowed from China much of 
its culture and philosophy as well as its system 
of writing, accepted in name the Chinese order 
of social precedence, but with characteristic 
Japanese adaptability used the Chinese ideo- 
graph which in China was employed to desig- 
nate the literati class to designate the samurai 
or warrior class. 

Membership in the literati class in China was 
not a matter of birth but of the successful pass- 
ing of rigorous examinations which were con- 
ducted by the state and which were open to all. 
Throughout the 400 years of the Han dynasty 
various systems for the selection of men for 
public offices were tried. But from the begin- 
ning of the seventh century to the beginning of 
the twentieth century, for 1,300 years, the main 
system of selection of men for office was by 
competitive examination open to all people, 
irrespective of lineage, wealth, or religion. 
Throughout the centuries there has thus been 
developed a deep-rooted tradition that officials 
are not born of a class but should be selected 
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through some system of open and competitive 
examinations. In this way China came to be 
governed not by an hereditary aristocracy but 
by a civil service deeply and widely rooted 
among the people at large. Traditionally, 
Chinese officialdom has been sensitive to the 
voice of public opinion and averse to disregard- 
ing manifestations of the will of the people. 
Although in Imperial China the Emperor was 
theoretically the wielder of absolute power, this 
was a power circumscribed by important limi- 
tations. Notwithstanding his exalted title, 
“Son of Heaven”, the Emperor was not regarded 
as a divine being but merely as the person upon 
whom Heaven had for the time being conferred 
its mandate to rule the Chinese Empire. If the 
Emperor ruled badly, this was regarded as 
evidence that he had forfeited the confidence of 
Heaven, and anyone who succeeded in over- 
throwing him could rightfully establish a new 
Imperial line which in turn could enjoy the 
support of Heaven. Such concepts constitute 
an important factor in accounting for the 
essentially democratic nature of the Chinese 
social system and for the remarkably enduring 
character of Chinese political institutions. 

On the other hand, in Feudal Japan the 
ruling classes consisted of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy comprising the daimyo, or feudal lords, 
and their warrior retainers, the samurai. The 
samurai developed traditions and ethics which 
were peculiar to themselves. In such a society 
as that in Japan there also naturally developed 
class interests, and the samurai class, jealous of 
its prerogatives and power, strove always to 
place its own interests foremost. When the 
feudal system was declared at an end in 1868, 
there was wide-spread dissatisfaction among the 
samurai over their being shorn of their privi- 
leged position and especially over the adoption 
of universal conscription whereby the privilege 
of bearing arms was extended to commoners. 
Although the system of universal education 
which was introduced enabled commoners to 
compete for entry into the government service, 
this development, owing to various circum- 
stances, did not have the effect of liberalizing 
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and broadening the political outlook and inter. 
ests of those who controlled the armed services, 

The Japanese restoration of 1868 marked the 
ascendancy of the western clans led by Choshu 
and Satsuma over the eastern clans repre. 
sented by the Tokugawa Shogunate. The in. 
fluence of the Choshu clan predominated in the 
Army and that of the Satsuma clan predomi- 
nated in the Navy. For a considerable period, 
statesmen of these two clans alternated in office 
as Prime Ministers. The Army and the Navy 
thus competed with each other for political 
power and for appropriations for expansion 
whereby to increase their political influence, 

The unique position of the two armed services 
in the Japanese national polity has been an 
important contributory factor to the aggressive 
courses which Japan has pursued during the 
last decade. In the case of the Army, inde- 
pendence of civilian control is assured by the 
direct access to the Throne enjoyed by the Min- 
ister of War and the Chief of the General Staff 
and by the fact that by law the Minister of War 
must be an Army officer of at least the rank 
of Lieutenant General. Thus the Minister of 
War is not responsible to the Prime Minister or 
to the Diet, and the Army is in a position to 
dictate to the Cabinet through the fact that the 
Cabinet must collapse if no one qualified for 
the post of Minister shall agree to serve. A 
parallel situation exists with respect to the 
Navy. The size, the recruitment, and the equip- 
ment of both the Army and the Navy, according 
to Prince Ito’s interpretation of the Japanese 
constitution, belongs to the sovereign power of 
the Emperor, and no interference with it by 
the Diet should be allowed. 

How this system has affected the Japanese 
Government’s course of policy and action is 
clearly illustrated by the developments which 
led to the occupation of Manchuria in 1931. 

With its officers inheriting the traditions of 
the landed gentry and its ranks recruited 
largely from the peasantry, the Army’s point 
of view is largely agrarian. Prior to 1925 
the Army had more or less confined its interest 
in domestic political questions to matters con- 
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cerned with military affairs. But the popular 
unrest, particularly among the farmer peasants, 
arising from the severe economic distress of 
the years following 1929 afforded the Army an 
opportunity to bid for greater political power. 
The Army felt itself directly affected by the 
economic crisis, as it believed that disaffection 
among the peasantry might result in disaffec- 
tion in the fighting services. Denouncing the 
parliamentary parties and the capitalists, who 
were charged with selfishly exploiting the 
masses and with betrayal of national interests 
by tolerating Chinese disregard for Japan’s al- 
leged rights and by pursuing a policy of inter- 
national cooperation, the military leaders came 
forth in 1930 and 1931 with a program of social 
and economic reconstruction, of extreme re- 
actionary nationalism, and of a strong and 
independent foreign policy. 

Conscious of its rising political power, grow- 
ing out of popular dissatisfaction with the exist- 
ing leadership, and aware of the inability of 
the government to interfere materially in its 
activities, the Japanese Army struck suddenly 
in Manchuria in 1931, confident that a success- 
ful campaign there would enhance its popu- 
larity and power and contribute to the allevia- 
tion of the economic situation at home. Its 
confidence in the popularity of the action taken 
was justified; public opinion ratified whole- 
heartedly the fait accompli in Manchuria. 

From 1931 onward, Japanese national policies 
came to be more and more dominated by a mili- 
tant military class, bigoted, arrogant, grasping, 
and steeped in the traditions of a stultifying 
feudal code which inculcated a distorted sense 
of values. It was not to be expected that such a 
class could furnish Japan a leadership capable 
of working out along constructive lines liberal 
and progressive policies which would be de- 
signed to promote the real interests of the Jap- 
anese people as a whole and at the same time 
be consistent with consideration for other 
peoples. 

Japan’s courses in recent years reveal a steril- 
ity of intellectual and moral leadership which 
is not only barren of any ideas calculated to 
benefit humanity at large but does not even offer 
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a constructive plan for bettering the livelihood 
and welfare of the masses of the Japanese peo- 
ple themselves. For a long time Japan has had 
an objective of expansion as well as a plan, the 
execution of which was governed by a policy 
of opportunism. Japanese military leaders 
have bid for the support of the Japanese people 
by developing the slogan of a crusade to free 
China and the rest of East Asia from what they 
call “the shackles of white domination”, and by 
alleging that the white powers were encircling 
Japan militarily and stifling her economically. 
In their appeal they have effectively used sen- 
tentious slogans, such as “The New Order in 
Greater East Asia” and “The Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere”, which have been suc- 
cessfully revised and expanded as Japan’s con- 
quests have extended to embrace progressively 
expanding objectives. These slogans are omi- 
nous in their implication of Japan’s purposes of 
unlimited conquest and domination. 

When Japan first came into contact with the 
western world, its military leaders were im- 
pressed only with the material side of western 
civilization. They cared little for the social 
gains which had been achieved by the Occident, 
but what they set about doing was to develop 
Japan’s economic strength in order that Japan 
might become powerful militarily. In the 
space of a few decades Japan built up an indus- 
trial system which in respect to its productive 
power compared favorably with that of many 
occidental nations. While this did result to a 
certain extent in raising the standard of living 
of the people, a much greater part of Japan’s 
increased production than was necessary for 
real defense needs, instead of being distributed 
to the public, went into armaments. Thus it 
was that Japan was able to maintain itself 
both as a first-class military power and as a 
naval power. How far Japan has achieved 
this status at the expense of the welfare and 
standards of living of the masses of the Japa- 
nese people it is difficult to say, but it is per- 
tinent to observe that Japan has a death rate 
70 percent greater than that of the United 
States and much greater also than that of any 
western European industrial nation. It is 
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true, of course, that Japan’s death rate is 
much lower than those of China or India, but 
these countries are much less developed eco- 
nomically than is Japan, owing to causes which 
are unrelated to any question of a dispropor- 
tionately heavy burden of armaments. 

Much as one may sympathize with the legiti- 
mate desires of any people to improve their 
opportunities and better their livelihood, it is 
questionable whether such an aspiration can be 
permanently realized through the out-moded 
techniques of nineteenth-century imperialism, 
whereby the objectives sought can be attained 
only at the expense of other peoples through 
the establishment of a master-and-slave rela- 
tionship. Such a program leads only to in- 
creased human unrest and insecurity, to waste- 
ful and unsound commercial policies based upon 
strategic rather than economic considerations, 
and to accelerating unlimited international 
competition in armaments which adds to the 
burdens of the population. 

Japan’s occupation successively of Formosa, 
of Korea, and of Manchuria did not benefit 
the standard of living either of the native 
' population or of the masses of the Japanese 
people. In Formosa, after Japanese occupa- 
tion, the native farmers were forced to divert 
to cane production large areas which were 
better adapted for rice production, and the 
Japanese taxpayer had to bear the burden 
of a highly protected sugar industry which 
thus yielded profits: only to a few Japanese 
capitalists. In Manchuria it is probable that 
Japan has wasted huge sums in unproductive 
strategic enterprises which a normal peace 
economy would never have warranted. In oc- 
cupied China elsewhere than in Manchuria 
Japan’s economic gains have been achieved 
chiefly by dispossessing Chinese property own- 
ers in favor of Japanese instead of by the 
creation of new wealth. 

There is no apparent reason why Japan 
should not have been able through policies 
of peace and fair-dealing to have assured the 
future well-being and prosperity of the Japa- 
nese people. Japan has easy access to the con- 
tinent of Asia and the Western Pacific region, 
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areas which possess vast resources of raw mate. 
rial and which provide almost unlimited mar. 
kets for manufactured products. Japan thus 
is exceptionally well situated to provide for 
its future by developing as an industrial and 
commercial power. With many comparative 
advantages for the production of a great vari- 
ety of manufactured goods, Japan has stood 
to gain more than almost any other country 
by accepting and applying the principle of 
non-discrimination in international commercial 
relations. The adoption of such a liberal pol- 
icy cannot, however, be expected unless Japan 
should get rid of her present reactionary lead- 
ers, who cling to exploded theories of military 
and political domination. 

The best safeguard against a country’s 
adopting courses of aggression is democratic 
institutions, which insure that control of poli- 
cies is vested in the people, as the people stand 
most to lose by policies of aggression. 
Through the spread of education the people can 
best prepare themselves for responsible self- 
government on a basis which makes for liberal 
policies most likely to promote international 
peace and stability. 

There is a close connection between the essen- 
tially democratic character of Chinese national 
institutions and the historically peaceful char- 
acter of Chinese national policies. One can- 
not but be impressed by the fact that the 
Chinese, notwithstanding the fact that they 
have been engaged in a bitter struggle with 
Japan for their survival as a nation, have not 
neglected the matter of education, but have 
transferred to Free China many of the insti- 
tutions of learning situated in areas under 
Japanese occupation. It may be expected that 
when peace in the Far East is restored and 
the Chinese are able to turn their energies from 
their struggle of resistance to peaceful pursuits 
they will be able to give fuller play to their 
traditional love of learning, and thus there 
will be spontaneously assured the future prog- 
ress and strengthening of their democratic way 
of life. 

May we not also hope that in Japan, too, 
defeat of Japanese armed forces will result in 
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the thorough discrediting among the Japanese 
people of their military leaders for having 
brought suffering and disaster to the nation 
through pursuit of policies of aggression. It 
may be expected that at the same time the 
samurai cult and all that it implies will fall 
into disrepute. The Japanese nation would 
then be free to hearken to the voice of coun- 
selors of truer vision and greater wisdom whose 
leadership would take Japan along courses of 
peace and worthwhile international coopera- 
tion. 

In the new Asia which we expect to see emerge 
from the present war, what will be the role of 
the United States? This is a question of great 
concern and importance to all of us. There is 
a tendency on the part of many Americans in 
considering this question to emphasize the con- 
tributions which the United States is to make to 
Asia. I do not wish to appear to deny the 
validity of the maxim that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, but in order to bring out 
the point of view that our future cultural contri- 
butions should not be a one-way proposition I 
wish to call attention to the desirability that we 
in America realize more fully and more general- 
ly that Asia possesses treasures of great value 
to us besides silks and other material goods— 
intellectual and spiritual treasures whose in- 
spiration may contribute much toward helping 
us to adjust our sense of values and enabling 
us to adapt ourselves to new conditions and to 
play a more useful role in the world to come. 

Let me illustrate by one example. All the 
religions of Asia, including Christianity, em- 
phasize spiritual values as compared with 
material values. Because of our war effort our 
people must now look forward to giving up for 
some time to come at least many of the material 
things which we have come to regard as essen- 
tial for the enjoyment of life. It seems to me 
that we will be able to adjust ourselves more 
happily and more readily to the new situation 
which is impending if we can take lessons from 
the people of Asia in simplifying our daily 
lives and in looking more to nature to inspire 
our lives. A decade ago, at the time of the 
serious depression when people in this country 
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were complaining of hard times, I happened 
to be stationed in Canton, China. I often used 
to watch the boat people, and it was a never- 
ending source of pleasurable wonderment to 
me to see how cheerful those people were 
notwithstanding the inadequacies, by our 
standards, of their lives. For shelter they had 
a covered boat not much larger than an ordinary 
rowboat. For bedding each member of the 
family had a blanket. With a small charcoal 
brazier for cooking and a monthly budget of 
perhaps $2 for food, the housewife managed 
to provide the family with a well-balanced diet. 
Hardly a boat was without a sprig of flowers, 
tastefully arranged, and perhaps a scroll paint- 
ing or two with which these people satisfied 
their craving for the beautiful. I often won- 
dered whether those boat people would not have 
considered themselves rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice if they had had as much to live on 
as many in this country whom we might regard 
as being on the verge of destitution. I do not 
advocate our trying to live as the Cantonese 
tanka, but I think we could profit much by 
cultivating the Oriental’s love of nature, his 
love of art, and his appreciation of simple and 
useful things. With such a beginning we 
would be better prepared to appreciate the 
profound teachings of Oriental philosophies, 
with their emphasis upon values which we have 
overlooked in our preoccupation with material 
standards. We have a national habit of meas- 
uring both effort and result in terms of money: 
we say that this work of art cost so many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars or that our 
national war effort during the current year is to 
cost so many billions. Vast as are our natural 
resources and our national wealth, I do not 
believe that we can expect material factors to 
win the war for us. We cannot measure in 
dollars and cents the amount of moral force, 
faith in ourselves and in our cause, courageous 
resolve, and the spirit of sacrifice that must be 
mobilized and applied to bring us victory. 

A wider diffusion in this country of an 
understanding and appreciation of the culture 
of Asiatic peoples will not only benefit us in 
meeting our own problems of living but will 
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also assist us in meeting our responsibilities as 
members of a world society. While most of us 
accept as an abstract ideal the principle of the 
equality of peoples and of nations, are we not 
lacking in real conviction that it has any sound 
basis in fact—for we are apt to look down upon 
the other fellow because he is not like us? We 
must therefore endeavor to broaden our outlook 
to a point where we can become capable of 
judging others by standards of value other than 
ourown. By so doing we shall be better quali- 
fied to appraise other peoples at their true 
worth. Only then may we expect to view more 
realistically the ideal of equality. 

In considering how best we may prepare our- 
selves for an important role in the future of 
Asia we must not proceed on the basis of an 
assumption of our own superiority, nor should 
we assume that all that we find good in our 
civilization must also be good for the people 
of Asia. I hope that our contributions can be 
large along spiritual and intellectual lines— 
especially in the field of political ideologies—as 
well as along material and scientific lines. We 
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must clearly recognize, however, that it is for 
the Asiatics to decide what they are going to 
take of our civilization. We must also remem- 
ber that much that we have come to regard as 
axiomatic in our political ideology is not neces- 
sarily so to Asiatics. 

The importance of the role which we shall 
play in Asia in the future will depend not only 
upon the intrinsic merits of our civilization and 
our culture but upon the measure of our success 
in gaining the respect and confidence of the peo- 
ples of Asia. Our success in this direction will 
depend in turn upon the success of our efforts 
to develop a genuine sympathy for those peoples 
based upon an understanding of their problems 
and aspirations and an intelligent appreciation 
of their cultures and their human worth. With 
such a beginning we shall be better qualified to 
address ourselves to concrete measures of prac- 
tical cooperation in the task of laying the foun- 
dations for a regime of progress and peace with 
justice and fair-dealing in the Pacific area— 
and wherever we have relationships. 
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EMBASSY RANK FOR REPRESENTATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE NETHERLANDS 


[Released to the press May 7] 


Just two years ago the peace-loving Dutch 
people were treacherously attacked by German 
armies, and since that time the territory of the 
Netherlands has been treated as a slave state 
by Germany. But the cruel oppression to 
which they have been subjected has never im- 
paired the unfaltering determination of the 
Dutch people to regain their independence. 

Since that time the Netherlands East Indies 
have been invaded by Japan, and the gallant 
defense of the Dutch forces against over- 
whelming odds has constituted an outstanding 
chapter in the history of the present war. 

The matchless resistance of the Dutch people 


throughout the world for these past two years 
proves their heroic stature in the defense of 
their liberties. 

With this in mind the President recently sug- 
gested to the Queen of the Netherlands that the 
rank of the diplomatic representation between 
the two countries should be raised to that of an 
embassy. 

The steps toward the accomplishment of this 
proposal have now been completed, and the 
President will receive, on May 7, Dr. Alexander 
Loudon, until now Minister of the Netherlands 
to the United States, who will present his let- 
ters of credence as the first Ambassador of the 
Netherlands in Washington. 
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[Released to the press May 7] 

The text of the letter from Her Majesty 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands accred- 
iting Dr. Alexander Loudon as first Ambassa- 
dor of the Netherlands to the United States 
which was presented to the President at noon 
on May 7, follows: 

“With you I feel, Mr. President, that it is 
fitting to give adequate expression to the ties 
of especially close friendship which have come 
into being between our countries through their 
joint sacrifices in our common endeavour to up- 
hold, together with the other united nations, a 
proper balance between the rights and the 
duties of human beings and of states against 
those who, in order to satisfy ambition and 
greed, are out to enslave others. I share your 
conviction that this purpose can be served by 
resolving that the diplomatic envoys we ex- 
change should henceforth have the status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary, and it gives me great pleasure to know 
that you agree when I hereby accredit Dr. 
Alexander Loudon in that capacity to the 
United States. 

“T trust that he will continue to prove himself 
worthy of this new mark of my confidence and 
to merit your approbation.” 
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[Released to the press May 8] 

The text of the credentials presented by the 
Honorable Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., to 
Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands as first Ambassador of the United States 
to the Netherlands, follows: 


“Your Maggsty: 

“The stouthearted courage and gallant spirit 
which Hollanders have shown on every front 
in their determined resistance to wanton ag- 
gression by Germany and by Japan have 
stirred the imagination of the American people. 

“We are proud that the men of our armed 
forces have in recent months fought side by side 
with the brave soldiers, sailors and airmen of 
the Netherlands forces in the Indies and in the 
Caribbean. 

“It seems fitting therefore that the United 
States and the Netherlands should as a mark of 
their united efforts against their common ene- 
mies henceforth exchange diplomatic repre- 
sentatives with the rank of Ambassador. I 
have been very pleased to learn that you have 
agreed to receive the Honorable Anthony J. D. 
Biddle as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica near Your Majesty’s Government, and I 
trust that you will give full faith to any action 
which he may take on behalf of his Government. 

Frankun D Rooseveur” 
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PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY THE 
MINISTER OF IRAQ 


[Released to the press May 4] 

The remarks of the newly appointed Minister 
of Iraq, Mr. Ali Jawdat, upon the occasion of 
the presentation of his letters of credence, 
follow: 


“Mr. PRESIDENT : 
“T have the honor to hand to you the letters 


by which His Royal Highness the Regent, acting 
on behalf of my August Sovereign King Faisal 
II, has accredited me as Envoy Extraordinary 


and Minister Plenipotentiary of Iraq to the 
United States of America. 

“Tt is a source of especial pride to me that 
His Royal Highness should have selected me to 
be the first representative of Iraq in this great 
country. The bonds between the Arabs and the 
United States are many. In particular Ameri- 
can institutions have played a part unique in 
international relations by their contribution 
to the constructive and cultural development 
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of the Arab renaissance, of which my presence 
here today is but one symbol. 

“T take up my office at a time when humanity 
as a whole is passing through perhaps the 
severest test to which it has ever been subjected, 
and when all who love liberty and justice must 
stand together to defend these priceless treas- 
ures. It will be my constant endeavor to 
strengthen the close relations which have now 
for so many years existed between the two peo- 
ples, and I trust that I shall merit the confidence 
and good-will of yourself, Mr. President, and 
those of your administration, which are so 
necessary for the success of my mission. 

“T am particularly charged to convey to you 
in the name of my Sovereign cordial greetings 
and wishes for your personal happiness and for 
the prosperity of the United States of America, 
and to these I beg leave to add my own.” 


The President's reply to the remarks of Mr. 
Ali Jawdat follows: 


“Mr. Minister: 

“It gives me great pleasure to receive from 
you the letters by which His Royal Highness 
the Regent, acting on behalf of your August 
Sovereign King Faisal II, has accredited you 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Iraq to the United States of 
America. 

“I am particularly happy to welcome you as 
the first representative of Iraq in this country. 

“The long and noble history of the Arabs and 
their contributions to the progress of civiliza- 
tion are well known. You have been good 
enough to allude to the assistance which Ameri- 
can institutions have afforded to the modern 
Arab world, and I should like to express my 
sincere hope that the ties now existing between 
our two countries will be maintained and 
strengthened in all fields of effort. I am con- 
vinced that each of our two peoples has much 
to contribute to the well-being and advancement 
of the other. You may rest assured, Mr. Min- 
ister, that in the performance of your important 
task you will meet with the most sincere co- 
operation and good-will on our part. 
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“You have arrived at a period when the way 
of life and the principles cherished by the peo- 
ples of our two countries are seriously threat- 
ened. I am sure that we shall stand together, 
as we must, and that as the result of the common 
efforts put forth by all free peoples, your labors 
here will be performed in happier circumstances 
than those which we are now witnessing. 

“I shall be grateful, Mr. Minister, if you 
will convey to His Royal Highness, on behalf 
of your Sovereign, my deep appreciation of the 
cordial message which you have voiced and my 
warm greetings and best wishes for your Sov- 
ereign’s personal happiness and for the pros- 
perity of Iraq.” 
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NEW ZEALAND POSTAL CONCESSIONS 
TO ALLIED FORCES 


[Released to the press May 8] 


The Department of State has been advised 
by the New Zealand Legation in Washington 
that special postal concessions have been made 
to American Army personnel stationed in New 
Zealand. These concessions are as follows: 


1. Free surface postage within and beyond 
New Zealand. 

2. Reduced airmail postage to Australia 3d. 
each half ounce. 

3. Reduced inland-telegram rate 1d. word 
without charge for address. 


These concessions will extend to any British 
or Allied forces stationed in or passing through 
New Zealand. In addition, in respect of par- 
cels received from or posted to the United States 
by members of the United States armed forces 
in New Zealand the usual New Zealand termi- 
nal credits of 30¢ per inward parcel and 2d. 
per pound outward parcel respectively will be 
waived. 
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EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY LONG’ 


[Released to the press May 3] 


Mapam Presmpent, Your Excexzencres, Dis- 
TINGUISHED DELEGATES AND GUESTS: 


It is my pleasure and privilege on behalf of 
President Roosevelt and the Honorable Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State, to welcome you 
to Washington and to extend to you their most 
cordial greetings. The President and Mr. Hull 
have also requested that I convey an expression 
of their deep interest in the humanitarian work 
which has inspired you to come to Washington 
for this important meeting. 

I have received the following personal mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt which he has 
asked me to deliver to you: 


Tue Wurte Hovss, 
Washington, May 1, 1942. 


Personal Message to the Eighth Pan American 
Child Congress 


It is my great pleasure to extend a most 
cordial welcome to the delegates from the 
American republics to the Eighth Pan Ameri- 
can Child Congress. I wish that it were pos- 
sible for me personally to greet you in this 
opening session, and to thank you for coming 
such long distances, at great personal inconven- 
ience, in order that we may counsel together 
concerning the ways in which childhood may be 
safeguarded in the midst of war and assured 
the fullest opportunity in the future, which we 
are struggling to make one of hope and free- 
dom and development for all human beings. 
You will feel, I trust, that the city named for 
the first President of the oldest American re- 
public is truly your home, a place where the 
ideals of Washington, Bolivar, San Martin, 


1 Delivered at the Pan American Union May 2, 1942. 
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Tiradentes, O’Higgins, and the other great lib- 
erators may find expression in a congress de- 
voted to the interests of children. 

Your deliberations and the firmness of your 
purpose to apply to the practical concerns of 
everyday life the principles which you will 
here declare, will contribute in great measure 
to the extension and fulfilment of the good- 
neighbor policy as the basic principle of inter- 
national association. 

FRANKLIN D Roosevett 


The Eighth Pan American Child Congress 
convenes at an hour when the democratic proc- 
esses of free peoples are being seriously threat- 
ened. It meets at a time when law and order 
are being challenged and when the regime of 
security and opportunity which we in the West- 
ern Hemisphere have so long enjoyed is placed 
in grave jeopardy. The medieval oppression 
and brutality revived by certain nations as in- 
struments of national and international policy 
now cast shadows on all the peace-loving nations 
of the world. One of the worst tragedies of 
the present situation is the devastating effect 
which it will have upon many of the children 
in different parts of the world. Many children 
who are innocent of any responsibility for the 
vicious acts of oppression will pay in blighted 
lives, broken spirits, and lost opportunities for 
the devastation and carnage which is being 
wrought. 

The effects of the world-wide conflagration 
are already being felt thr-ughout the Americas 
in economic and social dislocations. It is im- 
perative in our all-out efforts to prosecute this 
war to a successful conclusion that we do not 
lose sight of the less dramatic but equally press- 
ing duty of safeguarding the welfare of our 
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children. The great struggle which we are 
waging against the powers of evil is primarily 
to guarantee for the coming generations a leg- 
acy of peace and brotherhood, untrammeled by 
the threats and fears of greed and brute force. 

It is most encouraging that in these difficult 
times the peaceful processes of mutual collabo- 
ration of free peoples for the purpose of pro- 
moting the welfare of their children may go 
on unabated. This series of conferences, of 
which this is the eighth, was inaugurated over 
a quarter of a century ago during the first 
World War. In war as in peace, the peoples of 
the American republics are convinced that the 
welfare of their children is of paramount im- 
portance. While the children of the independ- 
ent nations which have been ruthlessly overrun 
by the Axis countries are undergoing malnutri- 
tion and are being subjected to privation and 
suffering, the free democracies of the Americas 
are meeting in one of their periodic conferences 
to formulate plans for their children’s welfare, 
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and at the same time the armed forces of these 
governments are taking steps to secure for them 
a decent future. You will, of course, discuss 
special problems arising from the present war 
situation, but you will also continue your col- 
laboration on a broad, constructive program 
during the post-war period, 

You have undertaken, therefore, a heavy re- 
sponsibility to plan for the protection of chil- 
dren of the Americas during the present emer. 
gency and to strengthen the foundations for 
a great continental program to assure for them 
their birthright of peace, freedom, health, and 
security. Your task will be facilitated and your 
efforts encouraged by the splendid opportunity 
of friendly collaboration and mutual respect 
which happily prevails among the free nations 
of the Americas. 

On behalf of the Government and people of 
the United States, I extend hearty greetings 
and best wishes for the success of the Eighth 
Pan American Child Congress. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE’ 


[Released to the press May 7] 


It is always a high privilege to welcome the 
distinguished group of representatives of the 
American family of nations. The privilege is 
all the greater when the subject of the confer- 
ence is that of the care of children. 

In the presence of so many people who have 
given their lives to this most important of social 
studies, I speak with the greatest diffidence. As 
a layman in the field, I can only make a few 
very simple observations. 

The entire subject of the care and assistance 
which government and private organizations 
can give to children has been pioneered by a 
few brave and noble souls who long ago realized 
that the principal work of the mature genera- 
tion is to clear the path for stronger and more 
successful generations to come after. One of 
my earliest memories is of the discussion held 
on this subject by Jane Addams, at Hull House 
in Chicago—that great training school from 


* Delivered at the White House May 6, 1942. 


which came a succession of brilliant women 
whose names are known throughout the con- 
tinent. Later, I had the happy privilege of 
breakfasting often with Florence Kelly, whose 
kindly mind of cold steel planned the early 
American laws which restrained the evils of 
child labor. Nor can one forget the gracious 
presence at those frequent breakfasts of Grace 
Abbott, whom Miss Lenroot worthily succeeds. 

We have passed, in the United States, 
through two phases of development in our deal- 
ing with the problems of child study. I think 
we are about to emerge from a third phase. 
Perhaps you will permit me, even as an outsider, 
to speak of these three phases. 

A generation ago the approach toward chil- 
dren was always sentimental. Such institutions 
as we had to deal with the problem were largely 
based on pity for children who were being 
badly dealt with by life: institutions for the 
care of orphans; societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children; arrangements to give 
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occasional pleasure to the children of the poor. 
These were splendid and worthy ; they reflected 
every credit on the many kindly souls who es- 
tablished them and maintained constant interest 
in their work. 

But, as time wore on, we came to realize that 
pity was not enough. We learned that it was 
insufficient to attempt to right wrong after the 
harm was done. We began to think in terms of 
social science and of community organization. 

We learned to consider that it was a social 
crime to separate a mother from her children 
merely because of poverty, and systems of 
mothers’ pensions were worked out. We learned 
that it was futile to provide medical charity for 
babies unless assistance for prenatal care was 
worked out, that while children’s hospitals were 
necessary, it was even more necessary to set up 
standards and methods under which children 
should be adequately nourished and adequately 
taken care of—so that children’s diseases should 
be prevented. We found out that while it was 
a great thing to provide vacations and play- 
grounds for city children, it was even more im- 
portant to see to it that children were not 
driven by thousands into factories or other 
forms of labor which injured their health and 
crippled their spirits. 

We even learned that while it was a generous 
impulse to provide orphanages for children 
without parents, it was far more intelligent to 
place children in homes capable of rearing them 
under normal circumstances. We discovered 
that all our work to correct juvenile delin- 
quency must be secondary to programs of cre- 
ating conditions in which the child should not 
be steered toward a life of degradation and 
ultimate crime. 

The list could be extended indefinitely, but 
the point is sufficiently plain. God forbid that 
the swift and gracious human reaction which 
makes all civilized people kindly toward chil- 
dren should ever die out. But with it must go 
cooler, more analytical treatment of the basic 
problem—an organized, disciplined attack 
upon those conditions, social, intellectual, and 
moral, which lie at the roots of the misfortune 
of children. 

So began the scientific phase of children’s 
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work. It has been a long and fruitful period— 
and is far from being ended. Through it have 
come major advances in the field of medicine 
and medical care for mothers and infants and 
children and adolescents. As a result of it, 
there have come the beginnings of an organized 
body of knowledge in the fields of psychiatry 
and child psychology. In jurisprudence and 
law we are gradually learning to adapt the old 
procedure of the police and criminal courts to 
the newer technique of studying children as in- 
dividuals and of endeavoring to correct delin- 
quency exactly as a doctor tries to correct a 
physical ailment. Our schools have become 
centers in which not merely the minds of chil- 
dren are taught but in which their bodies can 
be strengthened, their nutrition guided, and 
their awareness of the community can be in- 
creased. Our industry is at length learning, 
and our laws are beginning to assure, that chil- 
dren shall not become industrial cannon fodder. 

Throughout the American Continent you 
will find in varying degree codes of laws and 
professional practices more advanced than any 
in the world. 

A third phase has begun to suggest itself. 
This is the idea that youth, as such, should be 
set apart from the body of society and should be 
separately dealt with by all agencies of private 
and public organization. 

I am not clear that I agree with this new 
suggestion. Bluntly, and speaking merely as 
an individual, I am inclined to question the 
value of what are called “youth movements”. 
I doubt if children and young people have a 
separate interest, apart from society as a whole. 
The results of the last 20 years of work seem to 
me to show beyond doubt that you cannot take 
care of the interests of children unless you also 
consider and deal with the conditions of 
homes—that is to say, of parents. While there 
are endless things which can be and should be 
done for young people, the object must be not 
to separate young people from the community 
but to bring them rapidly into it. The lessons 
we have learned would seem to indicate that 
there can be no fragmentation of society, that 
personality is indivisible. If this be so, it fol- 
lows that our endeavor to raise the standards 
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of childhood must be an integral part of our 
entire program for raising the standards of 
living and the standards of the entire commu- 
nity. The more we work at the problem of 
children, the more we find that they are at the 
heart of society as a whole. 

Precisely here, I think, the attitude of the 
Americas branches off from many of the atti- 
tudes which have recently been coming to us 
from Europe. It must be remembered that 
youth movements began as adjuncts to mili- 
tarism: they were frankly intended to raise 
youth which would enter the continental armies. 
This origin of the attempt to set youth apart 
from the life of a nation as a whole goes back 
even to the close of the Napoleonic wars. Later 
it was made use of by certain of the European 
revolutionary movements. Particularly, and 
more viciously, it was used by the Nazi move- 
ment, which began by endeavoring to seize 
control of all of the youth movements in its 
area, promised a glorification of youth, and has 
just completed its singularly evil work by de- 
creeing that all children from 10 years old up 
should be condemned to forced labor. Still 
worse, these children—including, today, every 
German child—are seized and put to forced 
labor, not primarily for the work they can do 
but so that they can be held as hostages for the 
behavior of their parents. It is not the first 
time that a movement of this kind has been 
perverted into an instrument of hideous oppres- 
sion. 
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But this perversion does point a moral. It 
evidences the weakness of a society in which 
any age group is set apart and encouraged to 
assert interests adverse to the nation as a whole, 
In social science, as well as in the human heart 
and in the Christian religion, we are all of us 
members of one body, and none of us lives to 
himself or dies to himself. As the sentimental 
regard for a lonely child brought the orphan- 
age, and as the scientist re-created from the old 
orphanage the normal home, so we, in entering 
the third phase, see the problem of children 
as a part of the problem of advancing civiliza- 
tion as a whole. 

You will pardon this brief review of the so- 
cial history of a great movement. I like to 
think that for us, members of the American 
family of nations, there is a symbolism which 
we can take to heart. In our international life 
we have learned that sentimental affection be- 
tween nations is great but that it must be supple- 
mented by the careful, realistic, and scientific 
consideration and solution of problems. And 
we have learned that no nation, and no group of 
nations, can set itself apart from the great body 
of world affairs. In international life as in 
individual life, no one lives to himself and no 
one dies to himself. 

Therefore, a meeting of this kind, in the 
shadow of the greatest war in history, is a happy 
portent for the future. Like the rainbow in 
the tempest clouds, it offers the sovereign gift 
of hope. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE CONFERENCE IN MEXICO CITY 


A conference of Foreign Service officers in 
charge of consular posts of the United States 
in Mexico was held in Mexico City from April 
27 to May 2, 1942. The conference, held under 
the chairmanship of George S. Messersmith, 
American Ambassador to Mexico, afforded a 
full opportunity for the exchange of views and 


discussions of those matters which concern For- 
eign Service officers in their actual work at their 
respective posts. Wayne C. Taylor, Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce of the United States, and 
Jaime de Torres Bodet, Mexican Acting 
Foreign Minister, addressed the opening ses- 
sion of the conference. The meeting was at- 
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tended by the following officers from the De- 
partment of State: John G. Erhardt, Chief, 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel; Chris- 
tian M. Ravndal, Chief, American Hemisphere 
Exports Office; Herbert S. Bursley, Assistant 
Chief, Division of the American Republics; 
Walter N. Walmsley, Jr., Assistant Chief, Di- 
vision of the American Republics; Francis H. 
Russell, Assistant Chief, Division of World 
Trade Intelligence; and William W. Butter- 
worth, Jr., Foreign Service officer assigned to 
the Department of Commerce. 

This meeting took place in accordance with 
the practice inaugurated some years ago of con- 
sular officers’ in various sections of the world 
meeting for the purpose of discussing consular 
practice, particularly with the end of securing 
uniformity. 


RETIREMENT OF CONSUL GENERAL 
CARTER 


[Released to the press May 7] 

Mr. James G. Carter, American Consul Gen- 
eral at Tananarive, Madagascar, will retire from 
the Foreign Service effective as of December 
31, 1942. Mr. Carter will have completed over 
36 years of duty in the Foreign Service at the 
time of his retirement, which is mandatory 
under the law requiring the retirement of all 
Foreign Service officers upon reaching the age 
of 65. 

Mr. Carter has served with distinction at 
Tamatave and Tananarive, Madagascar, and 
Calais, France. At the end of 1940, when it 
became essential to have an officer of high rank 
and experience at Madagascar, Mr. Carter was 
assigned to that post. He has served there with 
the same distinction and to the entire satis- 
faction of the Department. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Clifton R. Wharton, a Foreign 
Service officer now detailed as Consul and Sec- 
ond Secretary, and temporarily in charge, at 
Monrovia, Liberia. The quality of Mr. Whar- 
ton’s work, in the Department’s judgment, 
fully warrants his transfer to this post, which 
at the present time has assumed particular 
importance. 

In recognition of his many years of useful 
service the Secretary of State is addressing to 
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Consul General Carter a letter expressing ap- 
preciation of his services. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press May 9] 


The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since April 25, 1942; 


George D. Andrews, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Second Secretary of Embassy and Consul at 
Panama, Panama, has been designated Second 
Secretary of Embassy and Consul at Santiago, 
Chile, to serve in dual capacity. 

J. Webb Benton, of Pen Ryn, Cornwell 
Heights, Pa., Consul at Marseille, France, has 
been assigned as Consul General at Marseille, 
France. 

Howard A. Bowman, of Calexico, Calif., 
Consul at Glasgow, Scotland, has been assigned 
us Consul at Cali, Colombia. 

John W. Dye, of Winona, Minn., Consul at 
Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas, has been 
assigned as Consul General at Nassau, New 
Providence, Bahamas. 

James B. Engle, of Chicago, Ill., has been 
appointed Vice Consul at Quito, Ecuador. 

Daniel Gaudin, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., Vice 
Consul at Alexandria, Egypt, has been assigned 
as Consul at Alexandria, Egypt. 

Rupert A. Lloyd, of Phoebus, Va., has been 
appointed Vice Consul at Monrovia, Liberia. 

Timothy John Mahoney, of Petaluma, Calif., 
Clerk at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Terry B. Sanders, Jr., of Edinburg, Tex., 
Vice Consul at Puerto de la Cruz, Venezuela, 
has been appointed Vice Consul at Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

The assignment of Winfield H. Scott, of 
Washington, D. C., as Consul at Bombay, India, 
has been canceled. In lieu thereof, Mr. Scott 
has been assigned as Consul at Paramaribo, 
Surinam. 

Alfred T. Wellborn, of New Orleans, La., 
formerly Vice Consul at Hong Kong, has been 
assigned as Vice Consul at Kunming, China. 

Arthur R. Williams, of Golden, Colo., Consul 
at Cali, Colombia, has been designated Third 
Secretary of Embassy and Consul at Panama, 
Panama, and will serve in dual capacity. 
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TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PERU! 


[Released to the press May 7] 

A trade agreement between the United States 
and the Republic of Peru, negotiated under the 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act, was 
signed on March 7, 1942, at Washington by the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of 
the United States, and His Excellency Senor 
Dr. David Dasso, Minister of Finance and Com- 
merce of the Republic of Peru. The agreement 
will enter into force 30 days following the day 
of its proclamation by the President of the 
United States and by the President of Peru, or, 
if the proclamations do not take place on the 
same day, on the thirtieth day following 
the later in time. It is expected that proclama- 
tion of the agreement here and in Lima will 
occur in the near future. The text of the agree- 
ment will shortly be printed in the Executive 
Agreement Series. 

The agreement is designed to improve trade 
relations between the two countries, and the 
reciprocal concessions for which it provides 
cover a substantial portion of the trade between 
them. The concessions include reductions, by 
each country, of its tariffs on specified products 
of the other country; binding of certain tariff 
rates against increase ; and bindings of specified 
commodities free of duty. The general provi- 
sions of the agreement include, among other 
things, important assurances against discrimi- 
natory tariff, quota, or exchange treatment of 
imports from either country into the other. 


The information in this release has been prepared 
by representatives of the Department of State, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of the Treasury, and the Tariff 
Commission. These Government agencies, under the 
reciprocal-trade-agreements program, cooperate in the 
formulation, negotiation, and conclusion of all trade 
agreements entered into by the United States under 
the provisions of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
as extended by joint resolutions of Congress approved 
March 1, 1937, and April 12, 1940. 
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Trade between the United States and Peru 
has increased in recent years. Total trade be- 
tween the two countries, which amounted to 
$56,343,000 in 1929, fell sharply during depres- 
sion years to a low of $7,647,000 in 1932. Total 
trade had risen by 1939 to $33,205,000, however, 
and in 1940, under the stimulus of the war, to 
$41,066,000. 

The United States had an export balance in 
its trade with Peru during the decade 1921-30 
as well as during the period since 1930. During 
the period 1921-380 United States exports to 
Peru averaged $22,424,000, and imports from 
Peru averaged $20,917,000. During the period 
1931-40, exports to Peru averaged $13,064,000 
and imports from Peru $10,205,000. Normally 
a large portion of total United States imports 
from Peru has represented imports of copper 
for refining and export to other countries. 

United States exports to Peru consist pri- 
marily of manufactured and processed articles. 
Imports from Peru, on the other hand, are 
chiefly raw materials. Of total exports of do- 
mestic merchandise to Peru in 1940, amounting 
to $22,596,000, machinery and vehicles ac- 
counted for $8,564,000; other metal manufac- 
tures, $4,812,000; chemical products, including 
paints, $2,563,000; wood and paper products, 
$1,502,000; and food products, $638,000. Total 
imports for consumption from Peru in 1940 
were valued at $15,364,000, of which metallic 
minerals accounted for $11,064,000; hair, wool, 
and cotton fibers, $2,001,000; cane sugar, $716,- 
000; and hides and skins, $562,000. 


ANALYsIs OF TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


The reciprocal concessions provided for in 
the trade agreement are listed in schedules I 
and II appended thereto. Schedule I includes 
concessions made by Peru on imports from the 
United States, and schedule II covers conces- 
sions made by the United States on Peruvian 
products. 
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I. CONCESSIONS OBTAINED FROM PERU ON EXPORTS 
OF UNITED STATES PRODUCTS 


Peru grants concessions on products im- 
ported from the United States involving 50 
paragraphs of the Peruvian tariff schedule. In 
the case of 40 of these, the agreement provides 
for duties lower than those now in effect and in 
the case of 10 for the binding of existing cus- 
toms treatment during the life of the agree- 
ment. In the case of 19 of the 40 paragraphs 
for which lower duties are provided, the re- 
duced rates are lower than the rates of duty 
in effect prior to December 1941, when ordinary 
Peruvian import duties (which are specific) 
were increased generally by 20 percent to com- 
pensate for depreciation of the currency. 

Imports from the United States into Peru of 
products on which concessions were obtained 
amounted in 1940 to 43,600,000 ? Peruvian soles * 
($7,068,000) or 26 percent of total Peruvian 
imports from the United States in that year. 
Of this amount, approximately $5,111,000 rep- 
resents imports of products which will benefit 
from duty reductions, while about $1,957,000 
represents imports of products which receive 
the benefit of bindings against increase in duty. 


Duty reductions 


The principal products on which Peru grants 
reductions in duty to imports from the United 
States are: Automobiles and trucks; parts for 
automobiles and trucks; typewriters and cal- 
culating machines; certain dried fruits; cer- 
tain canned vegetables; canned fruits; prepared 
oats; and fresh apples, pears, and plums. 
Typewriters and parts (Peruvian tariff item 

1022) 

The existing rate of duty‘ on typewriters 
and parts is 0.96 sol per gross kilogram, equiva- 
lent to approximately 8 percent ad valorem. 


? Partly estimated. 
*This figure and other Peruvian import figures 
mentioned in the text have been converted at the rate 


of $0.1621 per sol. 
*The Peruvian rates of duty referred to through- 


out the text are ordinary rates of duty and do not 
include various supplementary import charges. Such 
supplementary charges are bound against increase in 
article VII of the agreement. 
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Under the trade agreement this rate is reduced 
to 0.80 sol per kilogram. Peruvian require- 
ments for typewriters and parts are met en- 
tirely by imports, amounting in 1940 to $140,- 
000, of which the United States supplied $123,- 
000 or more than 87 percent. Other suppliers 
in normal times are Germany and Switzerland. 


Calculating machines and parts (Peruvian tariff 
item 1023) 

The exigting rate of duty on calculating 
machines and parts is 1.44 soles per gross kilo- 
gram. Under the trade agreement the rate is 
reduced to 1.20 soles per gross kilogram. The 
ad valorem equivalent of the existing rate 
ranges from approximately 4 percent to 12 
percent ad valorem. Requirements are met 
entirely by imports, chiefly from the United 
States, Germany, and Sweden. Of total im- 
ports in 1940 valued at $52,000, the United 
States supplied $45,000 or 87 percent. 


Trucks and truck chassis and trailers (Peruvian 
tariff item 1226) 

On automobile trucks, chassis, and trailers, 
the agreement establishes a rate of duty on im- 
ports from the United States of 0.02 sol per 
gross kilogram. The existing rate of duty of 
(0.024 sol per kilogram is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 1 percent ad valorem. 

The United States is by far the largest sup- 
plier of Peruvian imports of trucks, chassis, and 
trailers. In 1940 total imports into Peru were 
valued at $1,129,000 and those from the United 


States at $1,096,000. 
Passenger automobiles (pars. 1228, 1229, 1230, 
1231, and 1236) 

On passenger cars the agreement provides for 
more favorable customs treatment for five tariff 
classifications constituting approximately 77 
percent of total Peruvian imports of passenger 
cars in the last seven months of 1940,° or for im- 
ports valued at $638,000 as compared with 
total passenger-car imports valued at $829,000. 
While existing ordinary rates of duty are not 


° Because of a change in tariff classifications, imports 
of automobiles for the first 5 months of 1940 are not 
comparable with imports during the remainder of 


the year. 
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reduced by the agreement, it is provided that 
automobiles within these five classifications 
shall be classified for customs purposes, and 
duties shall be imposed, on a legal-weight basis 
rather than on gross weight, as previously. In 
practice, this means that the weight of the ship- 
ping cases in which automobiles are imported 
will not result in subjecting such automobiles 
to a rate of duty higher than that which would 
be imposed if the automobiles were imported 
unboxed, and that the cases themselves 
will not be dutiable at the rate established for 
automobiles. 


Parts for automobiles, omnibuses, trucks, motor- 
cycles, bicycles (Peruvian tariff item 1275) 
This tariff item includes spare parts and re- 
placements of all kinds for the articles speci- 
fied, except axles and batteries. The existing 
rate of duty of 0.24 sol per gross kilogram, 
which is equivalent to approximately 6 percent 
ad valorem, is reduced under the provisions 
of the agreement to 0.20 sol per gross kilogram. 
As the United States is the predominant sup- 
plier of automobiles, busses and trucks, vir- 
tually all imports of spare parts originate in 
the United States. Total imports of articles 
classified in tariff item 1275 amounted in 1940 
to $631,000, of which imports from the United 
States accounted for more than 93 percent. 


Oats prepared as a foodstuff (Peruvian tariff 
item 1467) 

The existing rate of duty on prepared oats 
is 0.06 sol per gross kilogram when imported 
from the United States and 0.03 sol per gross 
kilogram when imported from Chile. Under 
the trade agreement the rate to the United 
States is reduced to 0.04 sol per gross kilogram 
for prepared oats when imported in containers 
with a net content not in excess of two kilo- 
grams. Total Peruvian imports of prepared 
oats in 1940 were valued at $69,000, of which 
$21,000 were imported from the United States 
and $48,000 were imported from Chile. Im- 
ports from the United States are chiefly in 
packaged form whereas those imported from 
Chile are chiefly in bulk. 
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Preserved legumes and vegetables prepared in 
any form: asparagus, soups, baked beans, 
and corn (Peruvian tariff item 1488) 

The existing rate of duty on canned vege- 
tables under tariff item 1488 (excluding such 
products as canned mushrooms, tomato sauce, 
pickles, ete.) is 0.24 sol per gross kilogram on 
imports from the United States (equivalent to 
about 21 percent ad valorem) and 0.12 sol per 
gross kilogram on imports from Chile. Under 
the trade agreement the rate to the United 
States is reduced by 50 percent, or to 0.12 sol 
per gross kilogram, on canned asparagus, soups, 
baked beans, and corn. Total imports of all 
products under this tariff item in 1940 were 
$38,000, of which imports valued at $23,000 
originated in the United States and imports 
valued at $10,000 in Chile. 


Fresh fruits of all kinds: apples, pears, and 
plums (Peruvian tariff item 1505) 

The existing rate of duty of 0.02 sol per kilo- 
gram on imports of fresh fruits, which is 
equivalent to approximately 5 percent ad valo- 
rem, is applicable to imports from all countries 
except Chile, imports from which are duty 
free. Under the trade agreement the United 
States obtains duty-free treatment for imports 
of fresh apples, pears, and plums for seasonal 
periods corresponding to the months of greatest 
export from the United States, when imports 
from Chile are negligible. These seasons are 
as follows: Fresh apples, from September 1 to 
the last day of the following February; fresh 
pears, from July 1 to December 31; and fresh 


plums, from May 1 to October 31. Total im- - 


ports into Peru of fresh fruits, except fruits 
imported from Ecuador (which consist largely 
of bananas), amounted in 1940 to $39,000. 
Imports from the United States in that year 
were valued at $10,000 and imports from Chile 
at $27,000. 

Dried fruits and nuts (Peruvian tariff items 

1506, 1510, 1511, and 1513) 

The agreement reduces by 50 percent exist- 
ing rates of duty on walnuts (item 1506) ; dried 
fruits in boxes (item 1510, which includes such 
dried fruits as raisins, prunes, and apricots in 
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bulk); dried fruits, including shelled nuts, in 
containers other than boxes (item 1511); and 
dried fruits which are stoned or cut (item 1513). 
The ad valorem equivalents of the present rates 
of duty on imports of these products from the 
United States range from about 8 percent in 
the case of walnuts to about 60 percent in the 
case of dried fruits in boxes. Total Peruvian 
imports of all dried fruits under the tariff items 
listed above amounted to $77,000 in 1940, of 
which $38,000 were imported from the United 
States. Imports from Chile, which are free of 
duty, amounted to $36,000 in the same year. 

Canned fruits in water, syrup, or their juices 

(Peruvian tariff item 1514) 

Under existing tariff treatment canned fruits 
imported from the United States are dutiable 
at a rate of 0.30 sol per gross kilogram, the ad 
valorem equivalent of which, according to Uni- 
ted States trade figures, ranges from about 28 
to 42 percent. Under the trade agreement the 
rate to the United States is reduced by 50 per- 
cent, or to 0.15 sol per gross kilogram. The 
principal canned fruits exported to Peru from 
the United States are peaches, pineapples, pears, 
and salad fruits. Total Peruvian imports of 
canned fruits in 1940 amounted to $53,000. Of 
this amount, imports from the United States 
accounted for $21,000 and imports from Chile, 
which benefit from duty-free entry, for $29,000. 
Other duty reductions 

Rates of duty below those now effective in 
Peru are also provided by the agreement for 
the following, among other, important products 
imported from the United States: Douglas fir 
and similar woods; radio and telegraph trans- 
mitters and receivers; tools and utensils not 
specially provided for; dentifrices; electric re- 
frigerators; storage and dry-cell batteries; 
metal furniture; certain types of paints and 
lacquers; radio receiving tubes; safety razors 
and safety-razor blades; chewing gum; sar- 
dines in tomato sauce; and canned salmon. In 
addition, the duty surcharge on certain pharma- 
ceutical specialties when imported in large 
containers is removed. Detailed information 
on these products is included in the statistical 
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analysis of concessions granted by Peru printed 
below (Table A). 
Duty bindings 

Products on which existing Peruvian tariff 
rates are bound by the agreement against in- 
crease include the following: Agricultural and 
mining machinery; wheat flour; radio trans- 
mitting tubes; sewing machines; plate glass; 
certain pharmaceutical specialties; and mov- 
ing-picture projectors and exposed films. Trade 


and tariff data on these items are also included 
in Table A, 


II. CONCESSIONS GRANTED ON IMPORTS OF PERUVIAN 
PRODUCTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Imports from Peru of products on which con- 
cessions are accorded in the agreement amounted 
to $4,084,000 in 1940 or 26 percent of total Uni- 
ted States imports for consumption from Peru 
in that year. Of this amount, $2,058,000 repre- 
sents reductions in duty, $71,000 bindings of 
duties which had been previously reduced in 
trade agreements with other countries, and 


$1,955,000 bindings on the free list. 


Duty reductions 

The principal commodities on which reduc- 
tions in existing rates of duty are accorded by 
the United States are sugar; long-staple cot- 
ton; hair of the alpaca, llama, and vicufia; bis- 
muth; and coca leaves. In the following dis- 
cussion, paragraph numbers refer to paragraphs 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Sugar (par. 501) 

The agreement establishes a tariff rate on 
Peruvian sugar equivalent to $0.9375 per 100 
pounds of 96° sugar. This rate will apply to 
all imported sugar which is dutiable at the 
maximum rate. Under the Tariff Act of 1930 
the rate to Peru and other full-duty countries 
was $2.50 per 100 pounds; this rate was reduced 
to $1.875 per 100 pounds under section 336 of 
the Tariff Act in connection with the imposition 
of restrictions on the marketing of sugar in 
the United States pursuant to the provisions of 
the Jones-Costigan Act of 1934. The rate of 
$1.875 per 100 pounds was equivalent to 137 
percent ad valorem on the basis of 1939 imports 
of sugar from full-duty countries. 
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Imports of sugar have been subject to quotas 
under the Jones-Costigan Act and the Sugar 
Act of 1937. In accordance with the provisions 
of title II of the latter act, import quotas es- 
tablish on imports of Peruvian sugar 
amounted to 5,557 short tons, raw value, in 1937; 
to 5,967 short tons in 1938; to 5,944 short tons 
in 1939; and to 5,377 short tons in 1940. How- 
ever, imports of sugar from Peru charged 
against the Peruvian quotas in those years were 
53,682 short tons, 56,256 short tons, 38,599 short 
tons, and 13,250 short tons, respectively. This 
is accounted for chiefly by the fact that there 
were reallocated to Peru certain portions of un- 
filled full-duty quotas pertaining to other for- 
eign countries and to the Philippine Islands. 
Imports of sugar from Peru in the first 9 months 
of 1941 were valued at $1,305,000, as compared 
with total imports of full-duty sugar in that 
period valued at $3,007,000, 

In order to permit the utilization during the 
emergency of supplies of sugar originating in 
areas not provided for or not adequately pro- 
vided for, in the sugar quotas established under 
title Il of the Sugar Act of 1937, title II] was 
suspended by a proclamation of the President 
issued on April 13, 1942. 


Long-staple cotton (cotton having a staple of 
one and one-eighth inches or more in 
length) (par. 783) 

Under the trade agreement the duty on cot- 
ton having a staple of 11% inches or more is re- 
duced from 7 to 3% cents per pound. Before 
passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, long-staple 
cotton was duty-free. 

The trade agreement does not affect the total 
quantity (45,656,420 pounds) of long-staple 
cotton 11% inches and over but less than 1114. 
inches permitted to be entered into the United 
States per quota year beginning September 20,’ 


* Pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as amended, the President on Sep- 
tember 5, 1939 issued a proclamation (effective Sep- 
tember 20, 1939), imposing absolute import quotas on 
long-staple and certain other types of cotton. The 
quota on long-staple cotton was imposed by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to a finding by the United States Tar- 
iff Commission that such cotton was being imported 
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and the right is reserved, in article X of the 
agreement to maintain or impose quotas in con- 
nection with governmental measures designed 
to control production, market supply, or prices 
of like domestic articles. However, in connec- 
tion with this item, the Peruvian negotiators 
requested that an investigation be undertaken 
immediately, under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, with a view to deter- 
mining whether it would be possible at this time 
to consolidate all the present country quotas on 
cotton having a staple length of 14% inches or 
more but less than 114, inches into a single, 
global quota, and it was agreed to request the 
Tariff Commission to make such an investi- 
gation. 

Long-staple Peruvian cotton is characterized 
by its uniformity, roughness, and_ tensile 
strength, which make it suitable for a number 
of specialized uses, particularly for manufac- 
ture of underwear, part-wool textiles, asbestos, 
and cotton duck and other strong fabrics, all in 
demand in the war effort. 

Long-staple cotton, principal export crop of 
Peru, accounted in 1940 for 58 percent of the 
value of Peru’s total agricultural exports. 
Production in most recent years has ranged 
from about 360,000 to 380,000 bales (of 500 
pounds), of which approximately 10 percent 
has been consumed by the local textile industry. 

Only a small percentage of United States 
cotton production is long-staple. Production 
during the period 1937-89 averaged approxi- 
mately 840,000 bales (of 500 pounds), only 
about 6 percent of total annual average United 
States production of all staple lengths during 
that period (14,235,000 bales). 


Hair of the alpaca, llama, and vicuiia (par. 
1102 (b)) 


Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the duty on 
hair of the alpaca, llama, and vicufia was as 


under such conditions and in sufficient quantities as to 


tend to render ineffective the export-subsidy aspect of 
the program undertaken under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act with reference to cotton. 
Subsequently, on December 19, 1940, the President sus- 
pended the quota limitations as applied to cotton with 
a staple length of 1'4g¢ inches and over. 
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follows: In the grease or washed, 34 cents per 
pound ; scoured, 37 cents per pound; on the skin, 
39 cents per pound; sorted or matchings, if not 
scoured, 35 cents per pound. Under the trade 
agreement with Peru the duties on these classes 
are reduced respectively to 18 cents, 21 cents, 16 
cents, and 19 cents per pound. 

Alpaca, llama, and vicufa hair is produced 
chiefly in Peru. No hair of these types is 
grown in the United States. Such hair is used 
in the manufacture of luxury outer wear or is 
blended with wool in making less expensive 
specialty weaves of types which cannot be ob- 
tained from wool alone. United States con- 
sumption of this hair constitutes a very small 
part of the total consumption of apparel wool 
and hair. In 1939 the apparent consumption of 
hair represented less than 1 percent of that of 
apparel wool. 

Coca leaves (par, 36) 

The duty on coca leaves under the Tariff Act 
of 1930 was 10 cents per pound. Under the 
trade agreement with Peru, the duty is reduced 
to 5 cents per pound. The ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the 10-cent rate was 54 percent in 1939. 

Coca leaves are obtained from a tropical 
shrub native to Peru, which is not grown in 
the United States. The leaves are used as a 
raw material for medicinal alkaloid cocaine. 
In addition to their cocaine content, the leaves 
contain certain other constituents which are 
utilized in the preparation of soft drinks. 

Peru is the principal source of United States 
imports of coca leaves. Total United States 
imports of coca leaves in 1940 amounted to 
830,000 pounds, valued at $156,000; imports 
from Peru in that year totaled 658,000 pounds, 
valued at $116,000. 


Bismuth (par. 377) 

Under the Tariff Act of 1930 bismuth was 
dutiable at 714 percent ad valorem. In the 
agreement with Peru this duty is reduced to 334 
percent ad valorem. 

Peru is one of the world’s largest producers 
of bismuth and is almost the sole supplier of 
imports entered into the United States under 
this tariff paragraph. Bismuth is produced in 
the United States as a byproduct of the lead- 
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refining industry. Beginning in 1930 there 
have been large imports of bismuth contained 
in lead bullion. United States production, 
therefore, comes from the processing of both 
domestic and imported lead ore and bullion. 
Total United States imports of bismuth under 
par. 377 in 1940 amounted to 124,000 pounds 
valued at $118,000; all imports in that year 
cume from Peru. 

In addition to the products described in the 
foregoing paragraphs, the agreement provides 
for reductions in duty, or in the import tax, 
which were not previously granted in other 
agreements, on the following articles: certain 
insecticide materials advanced in value or con- 
dition, including pyrethrum or insect flowers, 
and derris and barbasco root (par. 35) ; certain 
cabinet woods not further manufactured than 
sawed and flooring of such woods (par. 404) ; 
certain cabinet-wood lumber, rough, or planed 
or dressed on one or more sides (Internal Reve- 
nue Code, section 3424) ; candied, preserved, or 
ground ginger root (pars. 778 and 781); and 
certain types of hemp (par. 1001). Tariff and 
trade data relating to these products are in- 
cluded in the statistical analysis of concessions 


granted to Peru (Table B). 


Bindings of rates of duty reduced in previous 
trade agreements 

Various rates of duty or import tax which 
were reduced by the maximum percentage per- 
missible under the Trade Agreements Act in 
trade agreements with other countries are bound 
against increase in the trade agreement with 
Peru. The products to which such rates apply 
are ground barbasco or cube root (par. 35); 
certain types of flax (par. 1001) ; and balsa lum- 
ber, rough, or planed or dressed on one or more 
sides (Internal Revenue Code, section 3424). 

Trade and tariff data relating to the fore- 
going products will be found in the statistical 
analysis of concessions granted to Peru 
(Table B). 
Free list 

The agreement binds on the free list imports 
of certain commodities that are not produced at 
all in the United States or are not produced in 
quantities sufficient to supply domestic demand. 
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The following products are bound on the free 
list in the agreement with Peru and have not 
been bound on the free list in other agreements: 
Crude pyrethrum or insect flowers (par. 1602) ; 
cochineal (par. 1609) ; tara (par. 1670) ; guano 
(par. 1685) ; leche caspi (par. 1686) ; vanadium 
ore (par. 1719) ; and oiticica oil (par. 1732). 

The following articles, bound on the free list 
in the agreement with Peru, have also been 
bound on the free list in other agreements: 
Cinchona and other barks from which quinine 
may be extracted (par. 1619); coffee, except 
coffee imported into Puerto Rico (par. 1654) ; 
undressed otter skins (par. 1681) ; crude india 
rubber (par. 1697); crude gutta balata (par. 
1697) ; crude or unmanufactured barbasco or 
cube root (par. 1722); quinine sulphate and 
cinchona-bark derivatives (par. 1748); raw 
reptile skins (par. 1765) ; raw goat and kid skins 
(par. 1765); unground ginger root, not pre- 
served or candied (par. 1768(1)); tagua nuts 
(par. 1778); tamarinds (par. 1779); sawed 
balsa lumber and timber, not further manufac- 
tured than planed, and tongued and grooved 
(par. 1803(1)); and balsa, Spanish cedar, 
granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, and _ satin- 
wood, in the log (par. 1803(2)). 

Trade and tariff data relating to products 
bound on the free list are found in the statis- 
tical analysis of concessions granted to Peru 
(Table B). 

III. GENERAL PROVISIONS AND EXCHANGE OF NOTES 

The general provisions of the agreement 
embody the basic principle of equality of treat- 
ment essential to the development of interna- 
tional trade upon a sound and nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. They define the nature of the 
obligations assumed by each country in making 
tariff concessions to the other, set forth recipro- 
cal assurances of nondiscriminatory treatment 
with respect to all forms of trade control, and 
contain provisions relating to various other 
matters affecting the trade between the two 
countries. 


Provisions relating to treatment of trade in 
general 


Article I provides that the United States 
and Peru shall in general accord to each other 
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unconditional most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to customs duties and related 
matters, including methods of levying duties 
and charges and the application of rules and 
formalities. This means that each country ob. 
ligates itself to extend to the other, immediately 
and without compensation, the lowest rates of 
customs duties which are granted to any other 
country, either by autonomous action or in 
connection with a commercial agreement with 
a third country. 

Article II of the agreement relates to the im- 
position of internal taxes or charges levied in 
either country on products imported from the 
other and provides that such taxes or charges 
shall not be higher than those imposed on like 
articles of domestic or other foreign origin. 

Article III applies the principle of nondis- 
criminatory treatment to import quotas, pro- 
hibitions, and other forms of restriction on im- 
ports. Any such restriction is to be based upon 
a predetermined amount of imports of the 
article, i.e., a global quota. If either country 
establishes such restrictions and if any third 
country is allotted a share of the total amount 
of permitted importations of any article, the 
other country shall also be allotted a share 
which shall be based upon the proportion of the 
total imports of such article which that country 
supplied in a previous representative period. 

Article IV extends the principle of nondis- 
criminatory treatment to any form of exchange 
control by either country over the transfer of 
payments for imports originating in the other 
country. Accordingly, provision is made that 
the Government of either country shall accord 
to any product originating in the other country, 


_ in regard to restrictions or delays on payments, 


exchange rates, and taxes or charges on ex- 
change transactions, treatment no less favorable 
than that accorded the like product originating 
in any third country. 

Article V extends the principle of nondis- 
criminatory treatment to foreign purchases by 
the Government of either country or by govern- 
ment monopolies. 

Article VI provides for the prompt publica- 
tion of laws, regulations, and administrative 
and judicial decisions relating to the classi- 
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feation of articles for customs purposes or 
to rates of duty. With certain customary ex- 
ceptions relating to anti-dumping duties, health 
or public-safety measures, etc., the article also 
provides that no administrative ruling by 
either country effecting advances in rates of 
duties or in charges applicable under an estab- 
lished and uniform practice to imports origi- 
nating in the other country, or imposing any 
new requirement with respect to such importa- 
tions shall, as a general rule, be effective retro- 
actively or with respect to articles imported 
prior to 30 days from the publication of notice 
of such ruling in the usual official manner. 


Provisions relating to concessions 

Articles VII and VIII of the agreement 
relate to the tariff concessions granted by each 
country on products of the other and provide 
that products included in the schedules annexed 
to the agreement shall, upon importation into 
the other country, be exempt from ordinary cus- 
toms duties higher than those specified in the 
schedules and from all other charges in con- 
nection with importation in excess of those im- 
posed on the day of signature of the agreement 
or required to be imposed thereafter by laws 
in force on that day. 

Article IX permits either country, notwith- 
standing the provisions of articles VII and 
VIII, to impose on any product imported from 
the other country an import charge equivalent 
to an internal tax imposed on a similar domestic 
product or on any article from which the im- 
ported product has been made. 

Article X contains a general undertaking 
that no quantitative restrictions shall be im- 
posed by either country on importations from 
the other country of any of the products listed 
in the schedules annexed to the agreement, with 
a reservation that this provision does not apply 
to quantitative restrictions imposed by either 
country in conjunction with governmental 
measures which operate to regulate or control 
the production, market supply, or prices of like 
domestic articles, or which tend to increase the 
labor costs of production of such articles, or 
which are necessary to maintain the exchange 
value of the currency of the country. Para- 
graph 3 of article X excepts from the general 
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undertaking not to impose quantitative restric- 
tions on articles listed in the schedules, measures 
imposed by the United States on imports of 
coffee from Peru pursuant to the provisions of 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement or of any 
other international agreement. 

Article XI contains a provision for broad 
consultation between the Governments of the 
two countries in regard to all matters affecting 
the operation of the agreement through the 
medium of a mixed commission to be established 
under the terms of paragraph 2 of the article. 
Paragraph 1 of the article provides that if the 
Government of either country considers that 
an industry or the commerce of that country is 
prejudiced, or any object of the agreement is 
nullified or impaired as a result of any circum- 
stance or of any measure taken by the other 
Government, the latter Government shall con- 
sider such representations or proposals as may 
be made by the former Government; and if 
agreement is not reached, the Government mak- 
ing the representations or proposals shall be 
free to suspend or terminate the agreement in 
whole or in part on 30 days’ written notice. 


Provisions as to application of the agreement 


Article XII provides that the agreement 
shall apply, on the part of both countries, to 
the territories and possessions included in their 
customs territories, the most important of 
which in the case of the United States are 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The most- 
favored-nation provisions of the agreement 
will, however, apply also to those possessions 
of the United States which have separate tar- 
iffs, including the Philippines, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, American Samoa, 
and the island of Guam. 

Article XIII excepts from the application of 
the agreement special advantages granted by 
the Government of either country to adjacent 
countries to facilitate frontier traffic, and ad- 
vantages accorded to any third country as a 
result of a customs union. There is also in- 
cluded the usual exception relating to special 
advantages accorded by the United States and 
its territories and possessions or the Panama 
Canal Zone to one another or to the Republic of 
Cuba. 
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Furthermore, in an exchange of notes ac- 
companying the agreement, the Government of 
the United States agrees not to invoke the pro- 
visions of article I of the agreement in respect 
of any tariff preferences which Peru may ac- 
cord to a contiguous country, provided such 
tariff preferences conform to the formula rec- 
ommended by the Inter-American Financial 
and Economie Advisory Committee on Septem- 
ber 18, 1941, pursuant to resolution LX XX of 
the Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States at Montevideo, approved Decem- 
ber 24, 1933. This formula stipulates: (1) That 
any such tariff preferences shall be made effec- 
tive through trade agreements embodying tariff 
reductions or exemptions; (2) that the parties 
to such agreements should reserve the right to 
reduce or eliminate the customs duties on like 
products imported from other countries; and 
(3) that any such tariff arrangements should 
not be an obstacle to any broad program of eco- 
nomic reconstruction involving the reduction 
of tariffs and the scaling down or elimination 
of tariff and other trade preferences with a view 
to the fullest possible development of interna- 
tional trade on a multilateral unconditional 
most-favored-nation basis. 

Article XIV provides that nothing in the 
agreement shall prevent the adoption or 
enforcement by either country of measures 
relating to imports or exports of gold, sanitary 
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regulations and the like, or measures relating 
to public security, or imposed for the protection 
of the country’s essential interests in time of 
war or other national emergency. 

Article XV provides for sympathetic consid. 
eration of representations in regard to customs 
regulations and related matters and the appli- 
cation of sanitary regulations. If there should 
be disagreement between the two Governments 
with respect to sanitary laws or regulations, a 
committee of experts including representatives 
of both Governments may be established upon 
request of either Government. This committee 
would then study the matter and submit recom- 
mendations with respect thereto. 

Article XVI provides that the agreement will 
come definitively into force 30 days after its 
proclamation by the President of the United 
States and the President of Peru, or, in the 
event the proclamations do not take place on the 
same day, 30 days after the proclamation which 
is later in time. Article XVI also provides that 
the agreement shall remain in force for a period 
of two years from its effective date unless termi- 
nated earlier pursuant to the provisions of 
article XI. If neither Government has given 
the other, prior to the expiration of the two- 
year period, notice of intention to terminate the 
agreement, it will continue in force thereafter, 
subject to termination on six months’ notice. 


TABLE A 


IremM1zED List or TARIFF CONCESSIONS OBTAINED From Peru (SCHEDULE I) 


(n.a.=statistics not available) 
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—_— | | nny ae of duty Peruvian 
tariff Description of article (abbreviated) ws from U. 8. 
a.m bel Pre-agree- | Under agree- in 1940 

ment ment " | (1,000 soles) 
ee RR I NIRS 655 on Sc cee anne enndianeseacneusteons caecuneate ahh ge NK suniseas 43. 20....- | 151 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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ing TABLE A—Continued 
10n ITEMIZED LIST OF TARIFF CONCESSIONS OBTAINED FroM Peru (SCHEDULE I)—Continued 
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od Bulbs for flashlights and miners’ lamps___- see ‘ eee EE A ee 0.a. 
1396... Radio tubes: | 
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he Oats prepared as a foodstuff in containers with net contents not in excess of 2 kilos__._| Gross kilo___| 0.06._____| 0.04._______} 128 
1488___._. Canned asparagus, soups, baked beans and corn_-_____-._.-..--..---------------------| Gross kilo___| 0.24_____- + ee 4144 
T; 1496___.__ WIR duct oy ras sedan aetshcelsuneudaiinucbeth _| Gross kilo___| 2. 16____- see 5 289 
1505_..... Fresh apples, when imported from September 1 to the last day of the follow ing Febru- Gross kilo___| 0.02___- Free. _._-. 
ary, inclusive. 664 
1505......| Fresh pears, when imported from July 1 to December 31, inclusive_____..___.______-_- Gross kilo___} 0.02......| Free...__-- 
1505.__._.| Fresh plums, when imported from May 1 to October 31, inclusive__...._._...______-- Gross kilo. __} 0.02__.__- Peee....... | 
1506_....- ders hie nth aac stock we wie aniadscheaittanin ebiginis aaiteadcaeGe anid bok aereatadinawamwne -| Gross kilo___| 0.072__.__} 0.036___.__- 5 92 
Se TI IN TN tn osc meee pene ans edema cp caktgkieeniah baad mceneage ae Gross kilo___} 0.30_____- Gps amewas 83 
| Dried fruits in other containers, including shelled nuts__._.-...-_.._-- ene ee ee eee Gross kilo___| 0. 54____-_- < See 18 
a I ON i a daca csc cscs atante onsen chew pin et so tebedan pla Gross kilo__-| 0. 36_..--- ies. } 41 
1614...... | RSENS Ts Re RIS ERE Fae ee at ray rea eee ee en Gross kilo__-} 0. 30_._--- | 132 
" 1519... a seca ailalinabial Gross kilo...| 0.05......| 0.05....-.-.| 511 
: rn Flour of oats, rye, corn, rice, and farina, when imported in containers with net contents | Gross kilo..-| 0. 072_---- O@6......... 18 
“ not in excess of 2 kilos. 
s) | ae eo aed sade dec anne rasan ddan eusws eed waasaaienedl Gross kilo-_-} 0. 18._-.-- ....<. | 54 
ae MII NT Tas CS Oa a is ccc ece cece cesses Gross kilo__-| 0. 24_...-- ee 102 
+i | Pharmaceutical specialties in oils, emulsion, or in suspension..._.....-.--..---------- Legal kilo_-__} 0.60_.__-- eeh..... | 333 
51 1846._.___ Pharmaceutical specialties in tablets, pills, capsules, perles, and granules______..--.--- Legal kilo. __| 9. 60... -- oe 187 
74 (The Republic of Peru agrees that it will not subject articles classified under items 
20 1842 and 1846 to duty surcharges because of the size of the container. At present | 
4 there is a surcharge of 50% for articles under item 1842 when imported in con- 
12 tainers of over 500 c. c. and for articles under item 1846 when imported in 
9 containers of over 100 units.) 
1 1988_____. AN 6555 eg Can aieacs oneeesdow Ft EE RFE Mee Le Legal kilo. __| 3.00_..__- 20-.......1 85 
2 We. ...<- I Pct eects goer tare Rinne hecnie nige dedene post umaeeen sscvatayaineeeayed Gross kilo. ..| (ke RO acres 642 
4 1 bs 
: 1 Includes pyroxylin paints and solvents for diluting it. 2% Under the agreement “gross kilos’’ is changed to read “‘lega kilos’. 3 June 1- 
5 December 31, inclusive. | * Covers all canned legumes and vegetables. 5 Estimated. Covers all fresh fruits. 
i 
? 
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TABLE B 


IremM1zED List or TariFF Concessions MapE To Prervu (ScHEDULE IT) 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Except as otherwise noted import data do not include imports free of duty under special provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, or imports from Cuba 
subject to preferential reductions in duty; n.a.=statistics not available. 





U. 8. imports for consumption 


(in 1,000 dollars) 





From Peru 


From all coun- 











Ad valorem equiv- 
Rate of duty alent on basis of 
Para- imports in 1939 
graph 
ee Description of article (abbreviated) sine on 
Act of agree- aoe 
1930 Before agreement} After agreement ment ment 
(percent) | (percent)| 939 
A. REDUCTIONS IN Duty 
25_.......] Pyrethrum or insect flowers, and derris, | 10% ad val____-- 5% ad val___..-- 10 > eee 
tube or tuba root, advanced in value 
or condition, not containing alcohol. 
35........| Barbasco or cube root, advanced in value | 10% ad val____-_- 5% ad val...._.. 10 "i Se 
or condition, other than ground, not 
containing alcohol. 
en TT a SAAT TR TEE 10¢ per Ib_.__._.| 5¢ per Ib... .-__. 54 27 80 
Ee PIR ait osciackinnd cp echap baneneenomnd 732% ad val... 3%% ad val_.-.-- 74% 334 154 
ae Spanish cedar, granadilla, mahogany, rose- | 15% ad val. (See | 752% ad _ val. 16 ay Se ee 
wood, and satinwood: In the form of | below, I.R.C.,| (See below, 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and all | section 3424). I.R.C., section 
other forms not further manufactured 3424). 
than sawed, and flooring. 
cect Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, | $1.875 per 100 | $0.9375 per 100 137 n.a. | 1,085 
melada, concentrated melada, concrete Ibs. of 96° Ibs. of 96° 
and concentrated molasses ... and sugar. sugar. 
all mixtures containing sugar and 
water... 
re Ginger root, candied or otherwise prepared | 20% ad val. ____- 10% ad vai__._.. 20 | eee 
or preserved. 
ee Spices and spice seeds: 5¢ per Ib EE a, ee ee 
Ginger root, not preserved or candied, 
ground. 
ee Cotton having a staple length of 144 inches | 7¢ per Ib__.-.._-. 34¢ per Ib_____- 48 24 47 
or more in length. 
008.....42 eemep ane Romp tow. . ........-2266000.--.. 2¢ per Ib_..-..... 1¢ per Ib _...-..-. 15 _¢ eee 
=a Po cad cles ecient des aetbi 34¢ per Ib._____. 1%4¢ per Ib_.____- 20 4 eee 
1102(b)...| Hair of the alpaca, llama, and vicufia: 
In the grease or washed_-_.--...--..-.-..- 34¢ per Ib___..._- 18¢ per Ib... --.- 82 43 1 871 
| ne 37¢ per Ib__._.._. 21¢ per Ib_.....-- 7 |, er 
lent ncbincinaheatnt niacin nioane 32¢ per Ib........ ERSTE: Deere. See sas A Se een 
Sorted or matchings, if not scoured_-_-.__- 35¢ per Ib........ EE, See Sees ee, nee eee 
B. BINDINGS OF PRESENT DUTY 
ee Barbasco or cube root, ground, not con- | 7® 5% ad val____. 5% ad val...._.- 5 | rere 
taining alcohol. 
re Flax straw__...-- Se Se ae Mee aR eRe § $1.50 per ton___| $1.50 per ton____- 3.5  } aes 
eee IE Iii oc ckckocskamucones 10 34¢ per Ib___._. 34¢ per Ib_...._.- 3 2) See 
a Flax, hackled, including ‘dressed line”’___.| 1 114¢ per Ib____| 1}4¢ per Ib____-- 4 ee 
ee Pan tow ond Gar welts... ....<............. 12 4¢ per Ib_____. ¥4¢ per Ib___.___. 8 | 
C. BINDINGS ON FREE List 
1602__.... Pyrethrum or insect flowers, crude, not | Free__........-- Ne an ene 
containing alcohol. 
1609_.....| Cochineal, and extracts thereof, not con- | Free__-..--...._. | See Memneperseere me: 10 
taining alcohol. 
ee Barks, cinchona or other, from which | Free_----..-..-- RS SE ee, aera 
quinine may be extracted. 





See footnotes at end of table. 














1940 ! 


116 
118 


716 


(Less 
than 





tries 
1939 1940! 
.| 1 (Less ay 
than 
500). 
4130 586 
110 156 
154 118 
64 65 
2, 243 1, 441 
239 144 
4, 700 4, 241 
167 79 
46 36 
7882 | 71,046 
7515 7178 
conaede oA 18 
(8) (8) 
a 
, 291 1, 005 
, 097 555 
296 615 
3, 174 2, 949 
22 13 
857 2, 291 
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TABLE B—Continued 


ITEMIZED LIsT OF TARIFF CONCESSIONS MADE To PERU (SCHEDULE II)—Continued 












































uba 
Ad valorem equiv-| 1. gs. imports for consumption 
Para- rn impeste in 1908, (in 1,000 dollars) 
y stimber ) { article (abb 
in Tariff Description of article (abbreviated) _— ine aiiadane From all coun- 
fica Act of agree- agree- tries 
1930 Before agreement; After agreement ment ment — i 
ad (percent) | (percent)} 3939 | 1940: | 1939 | 19401 
‘0! C. Brypinas on Free List—Continued 
1654...-.- Coffee, except coffee imported into Puerto | Free. .........-.- I is 5 cc bneicicnacabe naka 32 78 | 139,546 | 126,771 
Rico and upon which a duty is im- 
is posed under the authority of section 319. 
1670... .-- UE <n cncccdeinidamsthaacaibantidaapacamin | ne ee oF icin aricg cid Nensiaktnnioey 33 14 20 134 4 31 
ae Otter furs, undressed -_ _-....-..._.-. hi IN cisneraietescsita Re, Ree, Cee nee 6 5 149 218 
tes 1685...... TE Sudichaconscdiipiaiumnctesndeusened eae Ns acrnt lc anctcandcbacnieaiacne’ _ | 212 17 
Os I bcbscanadcneunidnasmiedaaneed SES ae (See Serene 15 36 8 78 15 198 15 344 
a India rubber, crude, including Jelutong or | Free...........- Pith accclbincctciciidincmcinens 4 45 | 179,658 | 320, 160 
186 pontianak. 
118 ae Gutta balata, crude.......................- ee | a SPR | ee nemme 16 34 265 301 
Pre ae Vanadium ore or concentrates__...........- | re: | EE ABE ME fener 992 1, 217 992 1, 217 
et. ..... Barbasco or cube root, crude or unmanu- | Free_._....--.-- I i tiiniia hdenddnacncielnidamneaaed 135 186 168 225 
factured, not specially provided for. 
a Oiticica oil, expressed or extracted___...-- PR waccinnennaiies EI LE EE, [on ee ene 1, 708 2, 218 
1748.....- Quinine sulphate and all alkaloids and salts | Free-.-..--...-.-- | EE SNE Le, SES, Neen 1, 392 1,828 
of alkaloids derived from cinochona 
44) bark. 
er PP TID oi vitcdccsnctnsiicninnncs Eee SE LE SAL Sem See AOE 274 510 
a Goat and kid skins, raw___....-..---..----- Dhicccnmndacal 0 a SER See eee 336 273 | 15,395 | 15,887 
1768(1)...| Ginger root, not preserved or candied, if | Free.........-..| Bound free__.-..|.......-..}_-...-...-]--------]--.------ 23 122 
“4 unground. 
Wk. cca I I ans deceendicsscontccssscswisaste xian i ERE SEE See ee mere 190 182 
( ——— A ESSE CREE renee see net. 2 | jE REE: Senne AAR eee 5 9 
1803(1)...| Sawed balsa lumber and timber, not fur- | Free (See below, | Bound free (See |_.......--|........-.|--------|--.------ 190 211 
ther manufactured than planed, and 1.R.C., sec- below, I.R.C., 
41 tongued and grooved, not specially tion 3424). section 3424). 
provided for. 
1803(2)...| Balsa, Spanish cedar, granadilla, ma- | Free_._.......--- ee ee ae avaleaian 16 1613 | 161,890 | 2,111 
7” hogany, rosewood, and satinwood, in 
od the log. 
16 
8 1 Preliminary. 
= 1 Not including derris, tube or tuba root. 
~ 3 No imports of derris or tuba root. 
« Includes derris or tuba root and ground barbasco or cuberroot. 
5 Includes ground barbasco or cube root. 
¢ Includes imports of lignum-vitae, Jancewood, ebony, and boxwood. 
7 Covers hair of the Cashmere goat, alpaca, Angora rabbit, and other like animals. 
ts The duty on ground barbasco or cube root was reduced from 10 percent ad valorem to 5 percent ad valorem in the agreement with Venezuela, 
effective December 16, 1939. 
i § Included above under par. 35, ““Barbasco or cube root, advanced in value or condition, other than ground, not containing alcohol.” 
5 * The duty on flax straw was reduced from $3 per ton to $1.50 per ton in the agreement with Canada, effective January 1, 1939. 
7 10 The duty on flax, not hackled, was reduced from 1} cents per pound to % cent per pound in the agreement with the United Kingdom, effective 


January 1, 1939. 
ii The duty on flax, hackled, was reduced from 3 cents per pound to 1}4 cents per pound in the agreement with the United Kingdom. 
13 The duty on flax tow and flax noils was reduced from one cent per pound to 4 cent per pound in the agreement with the United Kingdom. 
13 “Crude articles, n.s.p.f., for tanning”, including tara. 
4 “Crude articles, n.s.p.f., for dyeing, coloring, staining, or tanning’’, including tara. 
16 “Gums and resins, n.s.p.f.”, including leche caspi. 
16 Not including granadilla, 
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TABLE B—Continued 


ITEMIZED LIST OF TARIFF CONCESSIONS MADE TO PERU (SCHEDULE II)—Continued 





Rate of tax 


Section | 


Ad valorem equiv- 
alent on basis of 
imports in 1939 


U. 8. imports for consumption 
(in 1,000 dollars) 





number of 
Interna] 
Revenue 


Description of article (abbreviated) 


! 
Before agreement) After agreement 


Before After From Peru 
agree- agree- 
ment ment 

(percent) | (percent) 


From all coun- 
tries 








17 $1.50 per 1,000 
bd. ft. 

$3.00 per 1,000 
bd. ft. 


Balsa lumber, rough or planed or dressed 
on one or more sides. 

.| Spanish cedar, granadilla, mahogany, rose- 

wood, and satinwood lumber, rough, 

or planed or dressed on one or more 

sides. 
































1? The import tax of $3 per 1,000 board feet was reduced to $1.50 per 1,000 board feet in the agreement with Ecuador, effective October 23, 1938. 








Treaty Information 

















Compiled in the Treaty Division 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE 


Protocol on Uniformity of Powers of Attorney 
Which Are To Be Utilized Abroad 


United States 

The instrument of ratification by the United 
States of the Protocol on Uniformity of Powers 
of Attorney Which Are To Be Utilized Abroad, 
which was opened for signature by the states 
members of the Pan American Union on Febru- 
ary 17, 1940, was deposited with the Union on 
April 16, 1942. 

The protocol is now in effect between the fol- 
lowing states: the United States of America, 
Brazil, El] Salvador, and Venezuela. 

Article I of the protocol sets forth rules to 
which powers of attorney must conform by. 
providing that the attesting official shall certify 
to the identity and legal capacity of the person 
executing the instrument; to the authority of a 
representative executing a power of attorney 
in the name of a third person and that such 
representation is legal according to documents 


exhibited; and in addition, in the case of a 
power of attorney executed in the name of a 
juridical person, to the due organization, home 
office, and legal existence of the juridical person 
and that the purposes for which the instrument 
is granted are within the scope of its objects 
or activities. 


In addition to laying down the rules to which 
powers of attorney must conform the principal 
purposes of the protocol are to place the burden 
of proof on the party challenging the power of 
attorney (article II) ; to recognize the validity 
of general powers of attorney to consummate 
administrative acts (article IV); to provide 
that powers of attorney executed in one country 
in conformity with the protocol, and legalized 
in accordance with the special rules governing 
legalization, shall be given full faith and credit 
in the other countries (article V) ; and to permit 
representation of any person, who may inter- 
vene or become a party to a suit, by a volunteer 
pending due substantiation of the volunteer’s 
authority (article VIII). 
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Universal Postal Convention and Parcel Post 
Agreement, 1939 


Venezuela 

There is quoted below, in translation, a note 
received from the Swiss Minister at Washing- 
ton regarding the change in the status of Vene- 
quela under article IV, table 2, Transit Charges 
of the Parcel Post Agreement signed at Buenos 
Aires May 23, 1939: 

“FEBRUARY 24, 1942. 
“Mr. SECRETARY OF SraTE: 

“By order of my Government, I have the 
honor to advise you that, on the proposal of 
the Postal Administration of the United States 
of Venezuela and with the unanimous consent 
of the Administrations which adhered to the 
Agreement of Buenos Aires relative to parcel 
post, the final protocol of the said agreement, 
Article IV, Table 2, Transit Surcharges, No. 13 
Venezuela (United States), may receive the 
following additions: 

“Column 6: 100 

“Column 7: 150 

“Column 8: 200 

“The present declaration is made in applica- 
tion of Article 23, Paragraph 1, of the Univer- 
sal Postal Convention. 

“In requesting you to be good enough to take 
cognizance of the foregoing, I avail myself 


fete. | 
BruGGMAaNN” 


COMMERCE 
Trade Agreement with Peru 


On May 7, 1942 a trade agreement between 
the United States and Peru was signed at Wash- 
ington by the Secretary of State and the Peru- 
vian Minister of Finance and Commerce. It 
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will shortly be printed in the Executive Agree- 
nent Series. 

An analysis of the general provisions and 
reciprocal benefits of the agreement appears in 
this Bulletin under the heading “Commercial 
Policy.” 

Trade Agreement with Haiti 


An exchange of notes between the American 
Minister to Haiti and the Foreign Minister of 
Haiti regarding certain provisions of the trade 
agreement between the two countries signed on 
March 28, 1935 (Executive Agreement Series 
78), appeared in the Bulletin of May 2, 1942, 
page 384. 














| Regulations 











Imports of Strategic Materials. May 4, 1942. (War 
Production Board.) [Amendment No. 5 to General 
Imports Order M-63.] 7 Federal Register 3327. 














| Publications 











DepaRTMENT OF STaTE 


Detail of Military Officer of the United States To Serve 
as Assistant to Adviser of Remount Service of the 
Peruvian Army—Signed March 11, 1942; effective 
February 14, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 240. 
Publication 1730. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Oruer GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1939. (H. Doc. 962, 76th Cong.) xxvi, 115 pp. 
55¢ (cloth). 

Latin American Songs. Recordings of Latin American 
Songs and Dances: Annotated Selected List of 
Popular and Folk Musie. By Gustavo Duran. 
|Musie Series 3.] (Pan American Union.) 67 pp., 

illus. 30¢ (paper). 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1942 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. c.—Price, 10 cents 


- - - - Subscription price, $2.75 a year 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY WITH THP APPROVAL OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 





